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W hat is 
A Vital Christian Association? 


At the beginning of each year the problem of breathing life 
into a dormant organization—or even a decrepit one—confronts us 
on most of our campuses. And perhaps the first element in the 
reviving of lagging energies or the reshaping of organization and 
program is that of seeing the truest relationship of the Association 
to the rest of campus life. 


Broadly, there are three attitudes which the Association may 
take. It may be a cloistered group of fervent men, disdaining popu- 
lar opinion and nourishing its spiritual life and fellowship in retire- 
ment. Or, it may set out to be an accepted and approved group 
active in campus life, fraternities, athletics and all the rest on the 
campus, giving its approval to the status quo and carefully avoid- 
ing the suspicion of being “different” or “queer.” Or, refusing to 
court martyrdom or to curry popularity, the Association may set 
about to transform both its own fellowship and the ‘life of the 
campus. 


An Association which may come under that third description 
will be neither monastic nor compromising; it will be prophetic. It 
will hew to the line and let the chips fall where they may. When 
an Association faces itself and its campus in this prophetic spirit 
it need have little fear of its virility. Any fellowship of men who 
associate themselves together for such an end soon will face the 
necessity of cultivating personal and group communion with God 
and they will discover that they have something creative to add to 
the individual and social life of the college. 


And they will remind themselves frequently that their task is 
not one of * ‘getting along” with their campus, nor one of “running 
away from it,” but one of transforming it. They will begin with a 
minority and whether they achieve a numerical majority or not, 
they will continue to think of themselves as an Association of men 
banded together to do with each other and with God what they 
alone cannot do, and what will not be done except as they do it. 
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Editorials 


RESPONSIBILITY 


HE infrequently returning alumnus is today 
privy to a marvel, to wit, the assumption of 
responsibility on the part of the student. This is 
seen not only in the traditional areas of extra- 
curriculum activities but also in what is termed 
“the educational process itself.” (As if extra- 
curriculum affairs were not, in a very lofty sense, 
educational!) The Student-Faculty Conference 
at Detroit is giving marked impetus to this ten- 
dency. We hear of groups of students and those 
who are now recognised as companions in the edu- 
cational journey working together in remaking 
courses, in reorganizing campus social life and in 
eliciting responses to religion. This is all to the 
good and an omen of vast hope. 


TRENDS 


T O WHAT extremes are we to go in this effort 
to give students a share in the educational 
process? Chicago proposes a radically altered cur- 
riculum with examinations constantly available 
on a la carte principles. Yale seems for once to 
copy Harvard and relaxes all recitations for a 
“reading period” which, mirabile dictu, includes 
what used to be the period of mid-year examina- 
tions. Dean Wicks who, the Princetonian says, 
rather than architects and construction com- 
panies has built a chapel service more valuable 
than the “$2,000,000 protest against militarism,” 
tells the freshman he may cut chapel if he will 
instead come around tonight for discussion group. 
We shall now see how far these new instruments 
really encourage students to be intellectually in- 
dependent. “Just because you keep your lawn- 
mower in the attic,” warns one dubious professor, 
“is no sign that you use it on the roof.” 


RETIRED? 
O SAY that Sherwood Eddy is “retired” is a 
euphemism. To be sure he has reached the 
age of sixty and thereby qualifies under Y.M.C.A. 


regulations as a “retired secretary.” But it is 
easy to prophesy new years of ceaseless activity 
—journeys, speaking tours, new books, unfailing 
challenges to audiences, sustained support for 
good and high causes. In him we see the first 
generation of the Student Movement exemplified, 
converted to vital loyalty to Jesus Christ at his 
first and irrevocable student conference; following 
his dream of a world Kingdom of Love to the 
ends of the earth; ready each day to adapt him- 
self and to pay heavy prices for a better social 
order. Perhaps it is because he incarnates so 
many of its central emphases that of all the Stu- 
dent Movement’s friends there is none more de- 
pendable. 


THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT— 


UMAN ingenuity probably could devise no 
more adequate safeguards against institu- 
tionalism than those surrounding the college 
Christian Associations. The whole college group 
changes completely and with startling rapidity. 
The intellectual atmosphere of the campus puts 
the highest premium upon innovations. And once 
a year a new Christian Association administra- 
tion takes the reins. It is no small wonder that 
uniformity (even in effectiveness) is not the out- 
standing characteristic of this Student Christian 
Movement as a visitor finds it functioning on sev- 
en hundred campuses throughout the United 
States. But with this inevitable diversity out of 
which springs a unique richness in all our inter- 
collegiate contacts there are certain common fac- 
tors which year after year emerge anew in the 
life of the Student Associations. It is. a local 
Movement, banding together on each campus 
those students and professors who share a com- 
mon concern for the ethical, moral and religious 
life of the college. It is Christian—not in any 
ecclesiastical or theological definition of that word 
—but in its earnest quest for those high values 
in life which are to be seen uniquely in the life 
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of Jesus. It is not a movement to debate and 
evaluate but to appropriate. While local, it like- 
wise is intercollegiate, recognizing that only by 
building up a spirit of solidarity and cooperation 
among all the colleges and universities can it 
really be true to its catholic Christian purpose. 
And it is world wide both in its local program, 
with its Christian world education and its sup- 
port of projects in other lands, but in its inter- 
national organization as well. This world thrust 
of the local Student Association would make in- 
evitable an international movement if one were 
not already provided in the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, through which we may have fel- 
lowship with three hundred thousand fellow stu- 
dents im three thousand Christian groups around 
the world. 


This is the Movement into the leadership of 
which you, whom we welcome as the new officers 
of the Student Christian Associations, have come. 


—AND ITs LEADERSHIP 


For two years the National Council of Student 
Associations has kept at work a Commission on 
the leadership of the local Student Associations. 
A vast amount of interesting data has been ac- 
cumulated; a myriad of helpful suggestions have 
been catalogued; factors making for the develop- 
ment of leadership qualities have been studied. 
The final report of the Commission to the National 
Council in August will be significant. But it al- 
ready is apparent that there are two types of 
leadership for a local Christian Association be- 
tween which a choice must be made. 


One is the current type. The leadership of the 
Christian Association is selected and organized 
on exactly the basis followed by other campus 
organizations. There is a nominating committee 
charged with sifting possible candidates. Then 
there is the election (of the best person, we trust) 
and the president from that point on is respon- 
sible for selecting committee chairmen and the 
cabinet and for leading the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. Where such a procedure is followed— 
and it is-the universal system at present—a tre- 
mendous responsibility is placed upon the elec- 
torate of selecting the one best president, and 
upon the president for selecting and leading his 
colleagues wisely and well. That it is difficult to 
keep this electoral process free from the open or 
subterranean influence of campus politics is un- 
fortunately proved on many campuses each year. 


The second type of leadership might be called 
the plan of group leadership. Instead of electing 
a slate of officers, one person for each position, 
a group of ten to fifteen are elected as the council 
or cabinet responsible for the leadership of the 
Christian Association. This process automatically 





removes the election from the interest of the 
campus politicians. 

While the politicians see in the presidency of the 
Association a major campus honor—thereby pay- 
ing a dubious respect to the Association—they 
are not apt to be exercised about such a non- 
spectacular type of campus leadership as this 
group plan presents. More important, it em- 
phasizes and liberates the central principle of the 
Student Christian Association, viz., that it is a 
group of Christian students bound together in a 
common purpose. Such a group naturally needs 
to divide functions and assign responsibilities, but 
it is first and last a group of kindred minds and 
spirits seeking for themselves and for the life of 
the college the most complete appropriation of 
the life and teachings of Jesus. A meeting of 
this leadership group becomes not an executive 
session between a president and his departmental 
chairmen, but a corporate experience in which all 
together, as a unit, are responsible for the inner 
life and the campus outreach of the Christian 
Association. This, in no sense, should be expected 
to make Association leadership easier; it is not a 
sort of labor-saving device for overworked cab- 
inets. Moreover, the experience of those Asso- 
ciations which have been experimenting in this 
direction clearly demonstrates that as a purely 
organizational reform this plan has very little 
advantage. Its unique value lies in the oppor- 
tunity it affords for creative Christian fellowship 
in the group at the heart of all that the Associa- 
tion does on the campus. Its test becomes not 
how efficient is the Association administration 
but how creative is it, as a growing Christian 
nucleus in the midst of college life. And the 
technique -for such a group can hardly be bor- 
rowed from the Rotary Club or the R.O. T.C. It 
will be more in line with the best modern educa- 
tion and the Sermon on the Mount. Some book 
like Bruce Curry’s Jesus and His Cause or Henry 
Hopkins’ The Way of Jesus would be one cer- 
tain help in steering the weekly meetings of this 
group into most rewarding channels. 

If this second type of leadership is revolution- 
ary it is so only with respect to the current 
campus conception of leadership. This is, 
usually, a highly individualized, competitive and 
semi-military conception which had its origin in 
an earlier stage in our racial history. It is revolu- 
tionary in the direction of the best experience and 
the essential character of the Christian Associa- 
tion Movement. It is our hope that a few Asso- 


ciations here and there will experiment with this 
group idea (call it Campus Christian Council or 
anything else which seems appropriate) so that 
more experience will be available for the benefit 
of us all when the National Council considers 
further the question of leadership at its next 
meeting. 
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What’s the Universe Like? 


By Rufus M. Jones 


T SOUNDS absurd to un- 
| dertake to put the essen- 

tial characteristics of the 
universe into an article. It 
looks like a new and enlarged 
edition of the old-fashioned 
topic for a student’s thesis, 
“From Sea-weed to Man.” 
And yet it is both easier and 
probably wiser to deal with 
the above subject in a short 
article than in a three-volume 
book. The general interpretation of the facts is 
now pretty plain, but the real difficulty comes in 
dealing with the minute specific details. Only a 
rare expert can perform that latter task, while an 
intelligent person who can read and comprehend 
the expert’s books can seize upon the main lines 
of his elaborate and difficult interpretation. 


Math Is King 


The most striking single characteristic of the 
universe as we view it at the present time, is its 
obedient submission to a mathematical order, or 
at least to description in mathematical terms. 
Pythagoras was the first to make the happy hit 
that nature everywhere obeys mathematics. Des- 
cartes in modern times made the mathematical 
method of description the basis of his “clear and 
evident” account of the universe. With immense 
success, Newton followed on these lines. And the 
modern scientist has at length brought both the 
invisible atomic units and the remotest telescopic 
masses of stars and nebulae under exact mathe- 
matical formulae to an extent that neither Pytha- 
goras nor Descartes could have expected. There 
is no curve of an electron, no process of a sun, no 
speed of light, no vibration which determines a 
single color that does not conform to this system 
of mathematical symbols. 

But just here emerges the ominous question 
which disturbs us. Are we by this method getting 
back to reality? Are we with our descriptions 
working in a realm of true being, or are we only 
in a realm of symbols? That question reaches 
into the very heart of our deepest problems. It 
forces us to ask whether space-time, which is the 
essential framework for this kind of a universe, 
is an ultimate feature of reality or only a form 
through which we read off, describe and diagram- 
atically interpret a universe which in its deepest 





nature corresponds more closely to what we call 
“mind” or “spirit” — what Plato called nous, 
which means a thought-reality. 


“The Universe Begins to Look 
Like a Thought” 


In any case, however we answer that central 
question, mind must sooner or later be reckoned 
with as a factor of our total world. The easy old- 
fashioned way of assuming that human minds are 
merely passive observers or spectators of the im- 
mense congeries of facts and phenomena that 
compose the mighty frame of the world, that 
these external things would run on and act just 
as they now do if no mind were there, cannot be 
maintained for a second. These mathematical 
formulae which give order and coherence to the 
facts of the universe are our formulae, this space- 
time in which things occur is our space-time. 
Whatever else we are we are more than passive 
observers. We bring something with us that is 
essential to any interpretation of the processes 
out there. It may be of course that the universe 
itself in its own nature, apart from us who are the 
knowers of it, is and always has been a mathe- 
matical system. It may well be that the mathemat- 
ical order is objectively real and not merely our 
subjective interpretation. I personally believe that 
it is objectively real. But, if so, then there is an 
extraordinary correspondence between the world 
outside and our minds inside. Our mathematics 
are exactly like cosmic mathematics. There is a fit 
like that of a hand to a glove, or of a key to a 
lock. It seems to mean that our mathematics are 
the same as the mathematics of Orion and the 
Pleiades and that which atoms and electrons and 
color-vibrations obey. There would, in that case, 
be a fundamental mathematical order inherent in 
the structure of the entire frame of things. That 
view necessarily carries with it the implication 
that there is a mind-basis of some sort underlying 
all that is. And that is the view toward which 
some of the great scientists are moving. This pas- 
sage from Sir James Jean’s remarkable book, A 
Mysterious Universe, is a good specimen of what 
the giants in this field are saying: “Today there 
is widespread agreement, which on the physical 
side of science amounts almost to unanimity, that 
the stream of knowledge is heading toward a non- 
mechanical reality; the universe begins to look 
more like a great thought than like a great 
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machine. Mind no longer appears as an acci- 
dental intruder into the realm of matter; we are 
beginning to suspect that we ought to hail it as 
the creator and governor of the realm of matter.” 

The moment we turn from physical phenomena 
—from masses of matter in motion—to living 
processes which tend to form organic wholes that 
are greater than the sum of their parts, new and 
unique “essentia! characteristics” appear on the 
scene. These organic forms not only conserve the 
past in terms of heredity and of adjustment to 
environment, but they tend as well to “mutate,” 
to introduce the unique and the novel, to front 
the future as well as to pile up the gains of the 
past. On the whole, the immense procession of 
life has pretty evidently been going forward, that 
is, from lower forms to higher. The vast pro- 
cession of life “looks like” a dramatic series 
which presents value and significance, though 
perhaps the time is not ripe yet to make posi- 
tively such a claim as that. In any case, values 
and signs of significance are unmistakably in evi- 
dence here and they are as really and truly char- 
acteristics of the universe as are masses of matter 
obeying mathematics. 


Basic Essentials 


We cannot talk about any worthwhile kind of 
knowledge without presupposing the reality of 
values. We cannot start out to know any fact 
without presupposing that the universe is intel- 
ligible and, more than that, that the multi- 
tudinous individual facts cohere to form a single 
totality, that our truth is not only true here and 
now, but always and everywhere, not only so for 
us but for all minds like ours. Truth cannot be 
watered down to a private “hunch,” to an indi- 
vidual seeming, without bringing to an end the 
whole mighty thing we call knowledge or science. 
Knowledge carries with it an element of univer- 
sality and the strange quality which we call 
must be. Truth implies that the universe is more 


Note: The illustrations on this page are by Walter T. 
Murch; they are two of a series in The Mysterious Uni- 
verse by Sir James Jeans (Macmillan, $2.25). 








than a congeries of facts; it must also be in its 
ultimate nature a system of values, for at least 
it backs and guarantees our quest for truth, and 
it supports our preference for truth over error. 

Beauty and unselfish goodness and sacrificial 
love are as certainly “essential characteristics” of 
our universe as are matter or energies or organ- 
isms, They are actually here in the stream and 
process of the real world. In fact, it would in- 
stantly cease to be a world in which we could live 
and move and have our being if these intrinsic 
realities disappeared from it. The world would 
totter off into “an insane sand heap,” as certainly 
as it would do if gravitation ceased to work. These 
realities of the spiritual order have slowly 
emerged from a universe that did not reveal them, 
or that revealed them only slightly, at earlier 
stages and on lower levels, but it must always 
have been a universe from which such realities 
could come, for they have actually come and are 
here to be found and appreciated. 

Nobody has adequately dealt with this world 
until these highest consummate manifestations of 
its possibilities have been considered. Nor is it 
possible to interpret them in terms of something 
other than themselves. Lower stages can often 
be better understood in the light of higher stages, 
but higher stages can never be comprehended in 
any intelligible fashion in terms of lower ante- 
cedent ones. Up to a certain point it is possible 
to “level down” but beyond that point we are 
confronted with realities which lose their entire 
meaning when they are “levelled down,” since 
they therewith cease to be what in their own 
intrinsic richness they actually are. 

It should finally be noted that we have not con- 
sidered all of the “essential characteristics” of the 
universe until mind has been recognized as an 
inherent feature of the universe of which we are 
talking. Mind is not a visitant from another 
region, it is not an alien in a world out of accord 
and correspondence with it, it is not a remote 
spectator watching insane swirls of meaning- 
less matter. Everywhere there is order, at least 


mathematical order; at some points there is what 
(Turn to Page 188) 
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When the Movement Moves 


Articles by a few of those who have been in positions of leader- 

ship in the Student Movement on the objectives and the methods 

that give motive power and significance to what otherwise may 
easily degenerate into just another activity. 


No Compromise! 


HE officers of the Christian Asso- 

ciation are the first consideration 
in its program. As new executives, 
how aware are we of the implications 
of our job? In many cases the Chris- 
tian Association is virtually respon- 
sible for student religion on the campus. It is 
almost impossible to separate personalities from 
institutions and, much as we might like to avoid 
the implications, we cannot escape the fact that 
we are the “Y.” Our fellow students will judge 
religion by what they see in us; a clear 
facing of this fact will cause some of us 
to clean house and face the job with new 
humility. 


If we’re in politics, the chances are we'll have 
to get out; if we have no time for the cultivation 
of the spiritual values in our own lives, we’ll have 
to drop something and get down to reality; if 
our fraternity is given to practices we can’t recon- 
cile to the ideals of the Christian Movement, we 
may have to correct them or get out; if our 
scholarship is slipshod and undeserving of faculty 
respect, we’ll have to raise it or lower the standard 
of the “Y.” 


What is our attitude toward war? social 
justice? race inequality? the thousand problems 
that vex our time? Where does Jesus count in 
the scheme of things? The issue is clear to me: 
there can be no compromise—with ourselves, 
with our selfishness or with irreligion and its 
cohorts. The Association President must be 
ready to lead at any cost; he must command the 
respect of faculty and students alike. I am con- 
vinced that if the 700 presidents of Associations 
who are taking office this spring were each will- 
ing to do what the job implies, we need have no 
fear for the safety of college religion. Leader- 
ship is a matter of one or two ‘getting warm 
enough to be felt as a source of heat. 


It is very necessary that the leadership grasp 
the significance of the fact that the “Y” is the 
biggest thing on the campus. If you have not 
thought of it in that light before, present it to 
yourself in a good old executive session; weigh 
the value of one changed life, a personality freed, 
a racial inferiority removed, a group deciding to 
renounce the war system, cost what it may—and 





the scales will sink far down with the weight of 
the evidence for the Association. 

What is the implication for us as its leaders? 
First, that we give it first place. To the campus 
at large it demands proof that we mean business. 
Second, it means that we will deliberately expose 
the campus to the best the Movement has. We 
must bring the best brains, the most challenging 
lives, the most scholarly methods to bear upon 
our situation. As we begin applying the religious 
criteria to things as they are, there will in- 
evitably be a response. And the astonishing thing 
is that it will not of necessity come from those 
of whom we have thought of as “Christian” or 
whom formerly we have known to be interested 
in the Association. A contact with vital religion 
always awakens the finest that lies dormant 
within even the most irreligious. Our contem- 
poraries are open to the challenge of religion; 
but religion itself is something more real, some- 
thing more genuine, than we had thought it. 
There is no substitute for the genuine in any 
realm; why should we expect to get by with less 
than the best in religion? I will risk saying 
that where these two points are a primary con- 
sideration the program and its detail will follow 
without serious difficulty. 

C. HOWARD HOPKINS. 
University of Redlands 


For Creative Leadership 


HE acid test of effective Christian 

Association work lies in the quality 
of Christian leadership which it pro- 
duces, for both campus activities and 
life work. The multifarious Associa- 
tion activities are significant only when 
they have this ultimate zoal underlying them; 
but the test is a difficult one. 

It is not that the measure of Christian leader- 
ship produced is to be found, necessarily, in the 
number actively participating in the Association’s 
work, or planning to enter the ministry after- 
wards. It reaches down to something more 
fundamental and is to be found in the individual 
personalities which have chosen a definitely Chris- 
tion basis for their lives, and are determined to 
follow, as far as they can, the full implications 
of that choice. 
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What is the basis and what are the methods 
for working towards a goal like this? There must, 
first of all, be contacts with men who are living 
on that basis; such contacts will strike the spark 
of curiosity in the individual and awaken an 
eagerness to search further. Other students get 
the same impetus from personal experience with 
poverty, crime, or the under-privileged group, in 
some form of social service. The possibility of 
creating Christian leadership is in direct propor- 
tion to the abundance and depth of contacts of 
both these types which the Association effects. 


The newly struck spark must be tended before 
power can be generated. Whatever lively curi- 
osity has been aroused needs to be fed the fuel 
of study and education. Intelligent Christian 
leadership requires accurate knowledge of present- 
day world conditions, and deep understanding of 
Jesus’ way of living as the basis for personal and 
social life. The Association’s task is not an 
easy one, 

Critical consideration of our civilization reveals 
the un-Christian nature and basis of it in innum- 
erable aspects, economically, racially, politically. 
Christian leaders must be aware of this existing 
disparity which proceeds from the very founda- 
tions of our social and economic structure; in col- 
lege as elsewhere, and they must be prepared to 
find that thorough-going analysis of this sort 
may lay them open to the charge of radicalism. 
It is beside the point for present purposes to 
argue whether the application of Christian prin- 
ciples is sound procedure, for we are speaking 
of Christian leaders only. 


An Association which produces conventional 
church-goers or dreaming idealists undoubtedly is 
making a contribution to society. There is grave 
question, however, whether it is the contribution 
most needed today, or even whether these types 
are the ones which most resemble Jesus. If 
Christian forces are to exert a directing influence 
in our civilization today or tomorrow, are there 
not men of deep conviction needed in the church, 
both as clergy and laity, who have the breadth of 
vision typical of great statesmen? 


It is the kind of vision which will enable them 
to see the need of, and strive to attain, the co- 
ordination of the fragmentary forces of Chris- 
tianity the world over, into a power that can pre- 
sent a united front against the present dominant 
secular trend. With strong imaginative leader- 
ship availing itself of divine resources this power 
can transform our civilization into one in which 
for the first time the mass of individuals will be 
able to recognize and absorb the spiritual values 
which are supremely expressed in Jesus. 


LUTHER TUCKER. 
Yale 





“God's Fools” 


— in Stanley Jones’ 
KI Christ at the Round Table is a 
phrase which has lingered in my mind, 
“afraid of being God’s fool.” The 
original context has left me, but those 
few words come back with a biting 
challenge; increasingly the phrase has become for 
me a measuring-stick, a taunting reminder, when 
the second or third best seems easier and safer. 

It is a phrase which might well be applied, also, 
to larger loyalties—to the college Christian Asso- 
ciation or to the Student Christian Movement as 
a whole. 


If we face the future with uncertainty, it seems 
to me to be an uncertainty not unmixed with fear 
which often is not recognized, and more fre- 
quently is recognized but not openly admitted. 
One of the most deeply rooted of those fears is 
imbedded in tradition and linked with dread 
of public opinion. I am thinking of the heritage 
of any local Association which proud alumni pass 
on, so frequently with a spirit of conservatism 
that arises from a satisfaction in past accom- 
plishment and a doubt of the wisdom of change 
and of the possibility of progress’ under that 
change. In the field of organization, for in- 
stance, it is strangely easy to appoint chairmen 
to the same old committees; and then those same 
old committees continue to do the same old jobs. 
There is not enough fear of dead wood and its 
atrophying effect; there is too much fear of 
hazarding something new and vital. 


And, those who are the leaders of the Christian 
Association must distain the gldved method of 
tackling problems. The Association cannot be 
merely an organization’s functioning because it 
has a “constitution.” It must become a labora- 
tory in which a group is willing to use the trial- 
and-error method, if need be, in the experiment 
of living the Christ-life on a campus. Perhaps 
we need a little more of the spirit of that early 
Church of followers and less of the spirit of 
Nicea. 


In an article in a recent Student World, Henry 
Van Dusen has painted a challenging picture of 
the outlook for our Student Christian Movement 
in this country. Brain and courage and resource 
will be required to approximate the ideal. The 
impetus must come first from local Associations 
and ultimately from individuals who have an en- 
viable combination of reason and daring. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr called it a “touch of madness.” But 
what every local Association needs and what the 
whole Student Movement needs is a generation of 
God’s fools! 

CAROLINE ZIEGLER. 


Wellesley 
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A. B. C.’s 


par task of the newly elected of- 
ficer of a Student Christian Asso- 
ciation—be he president or the sub- 
chairman of a minor committee—is 
not an easy one. First of all there is 
the necessity of learning the chief facts 
about the organizational set-up within the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. Second, he should 
know something of the aims and ideals of this 
international Movement. Such knowledge of the 
philosophy of the Movement is acquired only at 
a cost in effort, time and thought; it means more 
than the gaining, merely, of a familiarity with 
the organizational mechanics of the Movement. 
The third requisite, and by far the most difficult 
one to meet, is the possession of a well-grounded 
conviction of how the ideals of the Movement can 
be achieved; or lacking that, an earnest desire 
to discover how the ideals are most effectively to 
be made operative in student life. 





If he has the highly desirable background of 
experience, the new officer already has a fair 
grasp of the organizational structure of the 
Movement. He knows that it is democratically 
organized, from the local Association right up to 
the international organization, the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. He knows that each 
local Association is student-controlled—that the 
great majority of the 700 groups in this country 
do not have the aid of an employed secretary, but 
must rely almost entirely on student leadership. 
He knows that the local Associations are grouped 
together in field councils, composed of representa- 
tives from each Association, that each field coun- 
cil has a voice in the National Council of Stu- 
dent Associations, which is the official national 
executive body of the Movement, and which to- 
gether with the National Executive Council of 
Student Y.W.C.A.’s is known as the Council of 
Christian Associations. And he knows that 
this joint Council is our national unit in the 
world organization of the Movement. And he 
knows that the international, national field, and 
in some cases the local councils employ graduate 
secretaries to help carry on the continuous pro- 
gram of the Movement! 


I have known some student officers who have 
gone through their terms of office quite without 
any notion of the philosophy of the Movement. 
First, as has already been stated, it is a student 
movement — an organized effort indigenous to 
student life. I think it was David Porter who 
said that every one of the local Associations dies 
annually, and then springs into new activity each 
year primarily because of spontaneous interest 
arising out of student life. Second, from its be- 
ginning the Movement has stood for certain ideals 





and their application in student life. They are 
summed up, I think, in a belief in the validity of 
Jesus’ principles of life and their applicability to 
our own life and problems. During the long his- 
tory of the Movement the method of putting this 
belief into action has of course undergone changes 
and modifications. The fact that the Movement 
is not bound by denominational requirements has 
made it possible for its horizons to be projected 
to the limits of life experiences and for its fel- 
lowship to include students, men and women, of 
all races and creeds, (I know of one Association 
which has in its membership representatives of 
twenty-nine creeds and denominations, including 
many who profess no formal religious affiliation.) 
And, third, in its adjustment to the changing 
complexity of student life situations, the Christian 
Association inevitably meets perplexing problems. 


The question often arises, whether the function 
of officers should be to make the Association 
popular, nor whether the emphasis should be on 
the development of a small closely-knit fellow- 
ship, or on the large-scale promotion of activities. 
If the officers are animated by a sincere desire to 
discover the truth about student life as it is and 
as the life of Jesus reveals its potentialities; if 
they aim to develop that truth fearlessly and apply 
it as widely as possible, details and methods of 
program will, I think, take care of themselves. 

FRANK B. PACKARD. 
University of Washington 


Majority or Minority? 


HY the “Y”? Is it to serve the 

majority or the few? Is its pro- 
gram religious or secular? Does it 
seek publicity or power? Have its 
leaders influence or merely popularity? 
These are the questions that may well 
be asked by Association presidents and new 
council members who are really in those posi- 
tions for the thrill that comes from throwing one’s 
self, one’s talents, one’s energy into a living pro- 
position and moving it forward. 


The real work of the Association is to help 
students to examine the machinery of their lives 
under the great light available in Jesus Christ 
and replace the flaws in that machinery with 
newly constructed purposes. The well rounded 
program will include a phase of development for 
each group the Association expects to reach. 
Every great cause must have its ambassadors who 
believe in it and are anxious to live for it. They 
are the emancipators of an organization, and as 
necessary to its life as its founder. In the move- 
ment these leaders, by means of their own per- 
sonality, conviction and example are the cause 
either of the progress or stagnation of the organ- 
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ization. As in other fields, “he profits most who 
serves best.” The Christian Association offers of 
its best to its leaders—those who individually and 
collectively are responsible for its life. 


It is impossible for traveling secretaries and 
even local secretaries to take the initiative that 
belongs rightly to students. Lectures, meetings, 
conferences, social and religious programs, with 
all their value when properly used, cannot act 
as substitutes for personal initiative by students. 
It is our experience that the Association does well 
to strive to affect the majority and in doing so it 
becomes more effective for the few. Its purpose 
is the application of a personal religion, and it 
must find power in Christ and through the in- 
fluence of conscientious Christian leaders who 
seek their inspiration in prayer. 


LUTHER H. SNYDER. 
Gettysburg College 


A Purpose or a Slogan? 


T IS one thing to talk about the purpose of the 

Young Women’s Christian Association, but it is 
an infinitely harder thing to build that purpose 
into the every-day life of a campus—and that is, 
as I see it—the real job of the Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

During my senior year, when I was president 
of the Y.W.C.A., I came to feel that I had been 
talking glibly about our Purpose, but I had not 
delved deeply into its actual meaning. I had been 
so anxious for the Y.W.C.A. to be liked by the 
girls on the campus—lI had been so determined 
that our Association would be a factor among 
the other campus groups, that our Purpose had 
degenerated into a slogan. 


But the cabinet wanted this Purpose to have 
real meaning for our girls, so we determined to 
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see what we could find in it. The first practical 
effect of this decision was to render it impossible 
for me to give beautiful inspirational speeches 
about “Creative Living,” and “Follow The Gleam” 
—lI found myself on a campus facing difficult sit- 
uations in my own living, and in the living of my 
friends, but sincerely wanting to find depth and 
purpose in the ideal that the Young Women’s 
Christian Association was thought to stand for. 


All about me was the rush and hurry of activi- 
ties—it was difficult to find time for our meet- 
ings—cabinet hours were rushed—the Associa- 
tion was doing things—girls were coming to 
meetings—the faculty had helped most gener- 
ously with our Finance Program—we had a lovely 
“Friendship Tea,’”—but always it was the same 
girls who did these nice things. Many of us 
came to feel that the Y.W.C.A. was just another 
activity, another meeting to be attended. We 
who called ourselves Christians, yet were blind 
to actual situations. One day our Cabinet asked 
itself the question: “Does the Y.W.C.A. have a 
place on this campus?” 


Then we made some discoveries! We found that 
many of our Interest Groups had been planned, 
not to meet a specific need but because one of us 
had thought that it would be well to have that 
particular group—perhaps some other campus 
had one! We found that we had been talking 
about peace and joy and poise—but our Cabinet 
members were among the most hectic people on 
the campus; we were irritable, and too tired in 
the evenings to talk with girls who wanted to 
talk; we didn’t have time to hike, to read; we were 
losing our sense of humor. 


Then some of us began remaking our daily 
schedules; one included a half hour in each day 
for unassigned reading; another added a daily 
hike. Insignificant beginnings, but they grew. 
Soon we felt that we couldn’t have Cabinet meet- 
ings on Monday mornings when we had only forty- 
five minutes and the girls were sleepy—so we 
decided to meet on Saturday afternoon. When 
we really took time for Cabinet meetings, we 
found that we had many things to talk about 
together and we began to find things that all the 
girls on the campus might be interested in dis- 
cussing. One girl decided that she wanted to 
know more about worship, and she found two or 
three others who wanted to join her in her 
quest—and these grew into a group of earnest 
experimenters in worship. Weeks later things 
were happening on our campus—and many who 
were taking the leadership were girls whom we 
hadn’t even dreamed were interested in the 
Y.W.C.A. We had forgotten that we were 
rushed, and really we weren’t, because now we 
had time to do the things that we most wanted 
to do. Often our problems seemed greater than 
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before—but somehow we had achieved strength 
and poise and dynamic. And our Purpose was no 
longer words—it had become a living thing. 

JESSIE RUTH DRAKE. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


Roots of an Ideal 


ESUS would not have us accept His 

teachings blindly. We are lucky to 
be living in an age when there is no 
social pressure to do anything based 
on faith alone. But his teachings, his 
principles and his life all become more 
clearly the secret of life, as we live it. Doubts 
we may still have, but we already have evidence 
enough of the power of these principles to accept 
the probability of their worth. 

Those of us connected with the Christian Asso- 
ciation Movement have a common ideal which 
centers about these principles. Nebulous as it 
may seem at times it has its roots in that per- 
sonality that gave the principles to us. Our inter- 
pretations may vary to some extent, but their 
nucleus is the same for all. The personality of 
Jesus is so closely interwoven with his principles 
that we cannot escape the unity which permeates 
them. 

It is unity such as this that we are striving to 
attain in our Christian Associations. Each year 
we are faced with the problem. No single solu- 
tion can be found. We must use every method 
possible to achieve this unity of purpose and 
action, this unity we find in Jesus. “The ideal in 
its full meaning is never a motive power among 
the many; it is always embodied, as it were, in 
some definite and limited idea of satisfaction for 
some almost trivial want. Thus the great man 
may work for liberty, but the small man, gov- 





erned unconsciously by the same ideal, thinks he 
is working only for ability to sell his vegetables 
at a higher price.” ! 

Here is a principle which on many campuses 
seems to be lacking. The Christian Association 
has an ideal to which it gives but a quavering 
allegiance. There may be a group of men on the 
Cabinet who share this ideal among themselves 
but it is scarcely known. It does not show itself 
in the “almost trivial want.” 

It is impossible to get such an idea across except 
as we accept it individually. We are all aware of 
times when, with our ideal clearly before us, a 
little act or bit of conversation will trip us up and 
we are quickly lost in the current stream of stand- 
ardized speech and thought. 

Educated as we have been there are two kinds 
of ideals which get across: the usual and the 
unusual. Our Christian ideal has elements 
enough of both to make it attractive. The only 
obstacle between it and the world is ourselves, 
who smother it and relegate it to rare occasions. 
It is up to us who have this ideal to make it 
manifest in the “almost trivial want” so that those 
who have not caught sight of it may do so. 

Briand has ceased his talk of a federation of 
Europe and now is arguing for the lowering of 
tariffs. He has not lost sight of his ideal, he is 
merely applying it to the immediate tasks at hand. 
And you and I must apply ourselves to the small 
and trivial actions in such a way that through 
them our ideal is manifested. So our Christian 
Associations must cease to relegate their ideal to 
the firesides of campuses. They must apply it to 
the needs that surround them or both they and 
their ideal will disappear. 

NORMAN RICHARDSON. 
Amherst 
1C, Delisle Burns: Political Ideals. 
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“Of All Sad Words...” 


By William E. Kroll 


Cranston, The thought of “the end” was 

beginning to make him wistful. He was re- 
lieved, therefore, as he closed the door of his room 
to find himself alone; grateful, too, for the mid- 
afternoon lull that had settled over the ordinarily 
restless atmosphere of the house. Turning his 
favorite chair around to face the window, he sank 
into it, propped up his feet, and with a sigh let 
his gaze wander out across the open sweep of the 
campus that sloped gently to the town. 

March was in a typical mood outside — the 
sunshine vying with the shadows, the softness of 
spring striving to tone down into zephyrs the re- 
luctant winds of, winter; a day such as Dickens 
might have characterized “warm in the sun and 
cold in the shade.” And as Cranston looked out 
his own mood tended somewhat to ebb and flow 
with these changes—now buoyant, as he antici- 
pated the adventure beyond Commencement day; 
now somber, with a touch of longing that college 
days might all be lived over once again. 

But deeper down beneath these surface vicissi- 
tudes there was gnawing at his feelings a certain 
unanalyzed emotion, which only lately had begun 
to take hold of him and which, as a result of the 
elections_last night, had thrust itself up into his 
consciousness so that he could no longer escape 
a sense of regret which it engendered... “What 
is it?” he asked himself now. “Am I really so 
small as to be unwilling to let go the prestige this 
office has given me? Or is it just that I am en- 
vious of Bos? ... Or am I, perhaps, beginning to 
peneee . 6 er 

There was a decisive step in the hall, a tap on 
the door, and Loughry Boswell breezed in. “Greet- 
ings, Mister President!” he hailed. “Or should I 
say Mr, Ex-President? . . . And now that you’re 
out of office what are you going to do—write a 
regular column for the Daily Scalawag ?” 

Eliciting not even a stir from his friend, Bos- 
well touched his pocket lighter to a fresh cigar- 
ette, climbed into a corner of the window seat, 
glanced at Cranston—said nothing. 


G coms DAYS were fading for Howard 


‘é< OS,” said the senior after a time, “I’m glad 
a fraternity brother of mine got the job 
last night. And I’m glad it was you. But most 
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Doorway 
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tige or—? 
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of all I’m proud of the fact that it was a fair elec- 


tion . . . 1 wish I could say the same thing about 
myself a year ago; but, as you know, I can’t— 
quite . . . Campus honors seem to be fraternity 


honors, too. And fraternity men do sometimes 
have a way of sticking together . . But now 
that you’ve got the job; now that you are Mister 
President, what are you going to do with it? What 
do you expect—from it?” 

“Well,” smiled Boswell, “I suppose I’ve only to 
look at the front of your vest to—answer that 
one.” 

But Cranston did not have to look. Painfully he 
knew that there were two other bits of jewelry 
flanking his fraternity pin; knew that they sym- 
bolized two highly coveted honors on the campus; 
knew, too, how very much his election to the lead- 
ership of the college Christian Association a year 
ago had been responsible for those two pins. And 
so, once again, he found nothing to say. 

Then: “Do you really expect that, Bos? If 
you do, you differ from me, as I was a year ago, 
only in the fact that I did not expect to get those 
bids then. And I’m not so sure even now that I 
deserved them . . Well, anyhow, I wish you 
luck . . . But is that honestly the way you’re 
looking at the job? Isn’t there——” 

“No, Howie, of course not. You know that. If 
you were surprised to be bid ‘honorary’ last 
spring, I was just as surprised last night when I 
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found myself elected to run the Christian Asso- 
ciation. And I’ve been doing a little thinking 
about it since then. My first thought was to chuck 
the thing. Hallam really should have got it. He’s 
the best man for it . . . But the way Hallam said 
he was for me afterwards, made me wonder a 
bit. 


“You know, Howie, this job, as I see it, can be 
made a cinch job—or it can be made one of the 
stiffest propositions on the campus. The fellows 
still rather strangely look up to the man who holds 
it, if he’s got any stuff to him at all. And yet he 
can get by and hold their respect without doing 
much more than holding the job down—just about 
the way every president has done since I’ve been 


here . . . I don’t mean you, of course; you know 
that. I——” 


RANSTON rose sharply to his feet. “Bos,” 

said he, disturbed, “don’t say that! Don’t 
say it. Because it isn’t true, whether you know 
it or not. What you have said is exactly what I 
have been and done. I’ve let the prestige of the 
job carry me along. I haven’t a single thing that 
I can point to last year as my original contribu- 
tion to the work of the Association . . . And the 
thing that hurts is—that I know it—now; and I 
did not know it before . . And now it’s too 
late.” 


If there had been a single square foot of ground 
on which Loughry Boswell could have stood at 
that moment, to disprove the sincerity and the 
genuineness of his friend, as he looked at his face, 
he might have been able to say something to re- 
lieve the situation. But he could find no such 
ground. And so he remained uncomfortably si- 
lent. Cranston was deeply in earnest and dis- 
tressed. The best way to help him was to let him 
talk it out. ; 

Outside, the sun shone gloriously. Cranston 
paced the floor and it seemed a long time before 
he spoke: “I don’t know altogether, Bos,” he said 
finally, “what the word means, but the only way 
out of this frame of mind for me seems to be to 
live the job over again vicariously—in you... 
I’m so thoroughly ashamed of my own record that 
if you were to do something big with the job this 
next year I might later be able to look back upon 
my failure with a little satisfaction . . . You’ve 
got the stuff in you. Hallam was right when he 
said you are the man for the job. . . But I’m 
af raid it’s a bigger job than even Hallam thinks 
it is. 

“You’ve heard Frenchy Warner often enough 
when he has harked back to the old days when 
the Christian Association was the center of affairs 
on the campus. Frenchy’s great difficulty is in 
seeing that things have changed around here since 
he was an instructor; that the crowd isn’t inter- 


ested in religion, as he says it was then—not in 
the same way at least . . . But Frenchy’s right 

. all right, I think, when he says that the so- 
ciety can become a live thing once again. It may 
not ever do the big, extensive job it did then. And 
it may not attract the crowds. But it can draw 
the fellows who are serious about life. And they, 
I’m thinking, are the only ones worth attracting 
right now.” 


HEN, somewhat more methodically, Cranston 

added: “The thing that is wrong, most 
wrong at least, with our Association, as I see it, 
is that it isn’t tied up with real life, except only 
as far as the co-eds are concerned. It’s been play- 
ing the game on the sidelines. And it has never 
even supposed that religion might have something 
like a contribution to make to the actual problems 
fellows are up against here, or will be later. Some- 
times I believe that there is more real religion 
moving among our Liberal Club on the campus 
than we know anything about at first hand, even 
though every last man in that group is thumbs 
down on us . . . Does anyone imagine, for one 
thing, that I could honestly have accepted my 
election to the presidency last year under the cir- 
cumstances that gave it to me, if I had been alive 
to religion at all? . . . No, Bos, if you’re going 
to play the game this next year, you will have to 
tackle the fraternity politics mess almost before 
you start. And you’ve got to do some straight 
thinking about the R. O. T. C. And you've got to 
ask yourself why there aren’t any Jews in this 
alma mater of ours—or any black men — even 
though both kinds have tried to get in. . . I 
don’t know very much about what those speakers 
at the conference last summer were driving at 
when they harped on religion and economic prob- 
lems, and religion and international questions— 
although, as I begin to look for a job, I think I 
do see a bit more of what they meant; but I have 
a pretty good notion right now that some of those 
problems are right here on the campus, under an- 
other name. And I can’t help admitting that we 
as a religious organization ought to be doing 
something about ironing them out. 


“And, Bos—somehow I have the feeling that if 
we were to go at the job as seriously as every one 
of us on the cabinet knows deep in his heart we 
ought to go after it, if for one single glorious 
year a few of us were to major in this field—well, 
if nothing else, we might find the job so exciting 
that we would be driven back to find some of that 
stuff that Frenchy calls spiritual power . ‘ 
Maybe that’s the only way to find it these days. 
Maybe that’s the way they found it in the past— 
here—or anywhere else . . . We might lose a few 
of our members that way, but perhaps we would 


(Turn to Page 188) 
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Paul of [Tarsus 


The Third in a Series of Timeless ‘‘Lives”’ 
By Thomas Wesley Graham 


tains more than two thousand volumes on 
Paul. He was a Jew; yet a modern classi- 
cist says that “without question Paul is one of 
the greatest of the Greeks.” A twentieth century 
historian writes: “With the exception of Homer 
and Plato no other figure in Greek literature has 
so commanded the thought of the western world. 
A French scholar finds in the thought of Paul 
the underlying ideas upon which our organization 
of society and government is set. Nineteen cen- 
turies have tested his mind and life to leave him 
still a towering figure of perennial interest and 
inspiration. He is not of an age nor of a time.” 
The greatness of Paul was hard bought. He is 
a striking example of the slow but steady accom- 
plishment through which a man finally reaches 
the heights. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight 

But they when their companions slept 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

Paul was at least forty-five when he came into 
the leadership of that Christian movement which 
was to call into play the developed richness of 
his mind, the controlled energies of his turbulent 
spirit, the chastened graces of his disciplined life. 

Life was never easy for Paul. He was born in 
Tarsus the son of a Pharisee. His home put 
about him the influences of a pious orthodoxy, 
sure of Jehovah, one sovereign, holy, sternly en- 
thusiastic for the Law, regulated by the tradi- 
tions of the elders, inspired by the long, Messianic 
hope of a world savior in the line of David, and 
supremely confident of the preferred position of 
the sons of Abraham. 

Tarsus challenged every one of these positions. 
Its university was a center of a Stoic philosophy 
which was polytheistic when it was not panthe- 
istic. Its market place was thronged by the mix- 
ture of races that gathers in any seaport town 
and demonstrates that “God is no respecter of 
persons.” Its shrines proclaimed salvation 
through the mystery cults of the East and made 
light of the puritanism of the Jewish law. Its 
theatres and stadium mocked the Jewish modesty 
which shrank from the display of the human body 
and the frank discussion of the passions of men. 
Home and home town were in steady opposition. 

When Paul went away to college he found no 
easier berth. True, the Jerusalem community 
was more nearly in accord with the attitudes of 


Ts Theological Library at Harvard con- 


his home, but his studies in the school of the rab- 
bis led to a whole new set of conflicts. 

Under the teaching of Gamaliel Paul was led 
to a finer appreciation of his religious inheritance 
in “the law and the prophets.” He saw in them 
a clear display of life at its best. Were one to 
keep the Law he would be at peace with himself, 
his neighbors and his God. But for Paul the Law 
lacked dynamic. To will was ever present with 
him; to do was quite another matter. His con- 
sciousness of the gap which lay between his ideals 
and his conduct gave him no peace. 

Paul’s dissatisfaction with himself increased as 
he came in contact with the followers of Jesus. 
Simple folk most of them were; yet, in Jesus 
raised from the dead, they had a resource, they 
said, which gave to life a peace passing under- 
standing. Paul found it more and more difficult 
to get away from the question: “What if the 
followers of Jesus are right?” And his first real 
release came on the Damascus foad with the con- 
viction that they were right; then came his de- 
cision to throw in his lot with the Nazarenes. 


His conflicts now became more severe. Hereto- 
fore Paul had had the support of a great religious 
inheritance, of a pious home, of teachers eager to 
share the results of their study of the past, of a 
ruling class which through a High Priest had 
given him authority as “chief of the persecutors.” 
Now all that is gone. Peace of mind is his but 
he must live in a world in which he is a Jewish 
renegade, a turbulent fellow, a disturber of the 
peace, a proclaimer of false gods, one who turns 
the world upside down. The world makes a man 
pay who disturbs it and Paul learned the price. 
Rods, stripes, imprisonment, hunger, thirst, cold, 
arduous journeys, constant labors, frequent ma- 
lignings, scoffings, scourgings, till he bore in his 
body the marks of the disfavor of the mob, the 
hatred of the priesthood, the distrust of the rulers 
of his day. 

Life made Saul perfect through conflict. It is 
an everlasting wonder that he who endured so 
much should have been he who always spoke of 
graciousness and peace, of love that compels, of 
a satisfaction of life beyond words to express, of 
a power in good news that made one safe in body, 
mind and spirit. No one has given the world a 
clearer picture of life at its peaceful best. Think 
of it—“At the end is faith, hope and a good dis- 
position. These three, and the greatest of these 
is a good disposition.” 
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EPRESSION by force gives indication of 
growing ever less effective. French fears 
mount as a hamstrung Germany becomes more 
sullen and more defiant. Communist-bandit hordes 
in China have been the more virulent and destruc- 
tive because of ruthless treatment. Many of the 
leaders are spurred on by the passion to revenge 
relatives and friends who have been savagely ex- 
terminated by militarist authorities. In India 
the important new British liberality, which a year 
and a half ago would have evoked a friendly re- 
sponse, falls flat because of the memory of swing- 
ing lathis, smoking rifles, wholesale imprison- 
ments. Is it mere wish-thinking to feel that in 
an increasingly intelligent world the militarist 
seems destined before long to go the way of the 
dinosaur and the saber-toothed tiger? 





Knute Rockne of “Knutre Dame” — see Will 
Rogers—propounds the axiom that only the losers 
yelp about football over-emphasis. The losers, 
probably, want to add the corollary that only 
schools which wink at the over-emphasis can 
keep from losing. 





Such phenomena as the opposition of President 
Hoover and the powerful reactionaries with whom 
he so often aligns himself, to governmental ap- 
propriation for the relief of starving citizens may, 
as the radicals claim, hasten the approach of 
world proletarian revolution. It constitutes a re- 
affirmation of the principle that property is the 
supreme good. Unfortunates who have not suc- 
ceeded in the competitive struggle, whatever be 
the cause for their failure, must not be allowed to 
gain the idea that society owes them anything. 
The wealthy must remain free to decide when 
and how their generosity shall express itself. 
Governmental aid necessitating augmented taxes, 
with the consequent increase in income assess- 
ments, must be stifled. The machinery of gov- 
ernment may bolster property rights by cut-throat 
tariffs and anti-labor injunctions but it must not 


- develop a conscience when human personality, 


merely, is at stake. American “Big Business” is 
being compelled by the present crisis to lay bare 
its underlying philosophy. Such commendable 
actions as that of the General Tire & Rubber 
Company of Akron in establishing a fund to in- 


sure steady employment for its workers are still 
sufficiently unorthodox to be considered news. 





The president of the world’s largest state uni- 
versity spoke his mind on religion this month. 
Robert Gordon Sproul, young, virile, unequivocat- 
ing, told his University of California students 
that “a university without religion is an empty 
shell.” He said that the present student genera- 
tion lives in a period of flux and therefore faces 
tremendous responsibility. “Religion has to do 
with the values that are supreme and lasting... 
The main hope of this torn and baffled world is 
religion ... Let us be religious men and women.” 


HARRY L. KINGMAN. 





The Philosopher’s Chair 


| Fee month I suggested that in spite of all 
our talk about relativity in morals there is a 
widespread agreement among earnest people who 
are influenced by modern thought about at least 
one moral principle—the worth of all persons. I 
want to add two more moral principles which 
seem to have just as wide acceptance among us. 
Of course what I say applies not only to those 
who are in earnest in seeking to do what is right 
but who are puzzled about what the right is. They 
really are not as puzzled as they seem. 








The first principle is the principle of harmony 
between the desires and impulses within the in- 
dividual life. It would be safe to say that the 
most radical moderns who are earnest want to 
have that harmony serve what conventional peo- 
ple have called our “higher nature.” They would 
not allow the physical appetites to choke the intel- 
lectual, aesthetic or spiritual life or the life of 
fellowship. They would agree with Plato and 
Aristotle in this as much as they would follow 
Jesus in his emphasis upon the worth of all per- 
sons. They aren’t so modern after all. The 
Bishop of New York and the Bishop of Rome, 
defenders of the letter of ancient codes, say the 
most damaging things about all who advocate 
changes in our attitude toward marriage. They 
try to make out that these men are sensualists. 
But that is entirely unfair. Judge Lindsay, Bert- 
rand Russell, Havelock Ellis and others like them 
are as anxious as the two prelates to avoid sen- 
sualism. They differ only in regard to methods. 
They are sincere moralists and are devoted to 
what the orthodox regard as the higher interests 
of life. This is true of the Communists in Russia 
to a remarkable extent. The play Red Rust is a 
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good illustration of that. Reinhold Niebuhr 
stresses the puritanism which is developing in 
Russia. 

There are two ways of giving undue promin- 
ence to physical appetites. One is to give them 
free rein. The other is to deny them or to repress 
them. The latter leads to an inverted sensualism 
which has its own way of poisoning life. A case 
could be made out to show that the defenders of 
the old order are nearer to the second error than 
their opponents are to the first. Probably both 
are wrong in their judgment about methods. All 
this is to show that both sides really agree that 
there should be a harmony in the individual life 
and that in that harmony the physical desires 
should be subordinated to the specifically human 
aspects of life. 


The second principle is the importance of in- 
tegrity, of correspondence between our preten- 
sions and our deeds, our words and our convic- 
tions. Dishonesty in the most subtle forms is a 
real sin in our age which pretends to know no 
sin. The hypocrite receives an absolute moral 
condemnation at the hands of the “relativist.” 
This very insistence upon honesty has been one 
of the factors in the break-up of the moral codes. 
Stuart Chase had an article recently in Harpers 
on “The Luxury of Integrity.” It seemed to me 
to be a profound statement. Here is a modern 
of the moderns making a moral absolute of a 
certain quality of the inner life. Ruthlessly he 
analyzes the different forms of business and pro- 
fessional life and shows how difficult it is for a 
man to work within any of them and keep his 
integrity. There is always a premium on the 
“ves man,” the trimmer, the man who has no real 
convictions and whose life has no inner consis- 
tency. Why do we want men to have integrity? 
We can say that it is because the social results 
are better in the long run. What does “better” 
mean? Does it not include the development of 
integrity? Certainly one of the worst things 
about our present society is its failure at that 
point. And so we get into a circle familiar to 
all ethical argument. As usual, when we become 
dizzy from circular motion we stop and say that 
here is one quality desirable for its own sake as 
well as for its results—indeed a moral absolute. 


JOHN BENNETT. 


WHAT’S THE UNIVERSE LIKE? 
(From Page 177) 


looks like dramatic order and at other points 
there is a spiritual order, i.e., an order of truth, 
beauty, goodness, love and sacrifice, all of which 


imply meaning, significance and worth for a spirit 
like our own. 


It is obvious that the realities which matter 
most to us and by which we live, rest upon a 
foundation deeper than our own human minds. 
They have a cosmic, rather than an individual 
ground and basis. They have been prepared for 
from the foundation of the world. They are part 
of a spiritual adventure in which the universe 
seems to be engaged. They have a range and 
scope that stretches far out beyond the tiny 
candle-power of our brief, finite lives. They 
transcend us. They were here when we came and 
they will go on after we have finished our course. 
They seem to be a necessary part of the struc- 
ture and frame-work of the august house, which 
obviously a deeper Wisdom than ours has 
builded. The very inexhaustible depth of our own 
human personal lives, their inescapable tendency 
to transcend the finite and temporal, their 
capacity to organize and interpret the immensi- 
ties of the universe and their sense of intimate 
correspondence with the true, the beautiful and 
the good, supply a solid ground of faith that there 
is a Spirit, like our own, deeply interfused within 
and throughout all that is. 


In short, it is difficult to see how any one can 
drop his plummet down the broad deep universe 
and sound out the intelligible meaning of it with- 
out finding Mind, Spirit there as an essential 
characteristic of the universe, at least if the uni- 
verse is to include us and our intrinsic values of 
life. 


“OF ALL SAD WORDS...” 
(From Page 184) 


get some other new ones to take their places—of 
another kind——” 


While Cranston, moving restlessly about, was 
delivering himself of all this pent-up feeling and 
opinion, Boswell had been doing much more than 
listening. He had been doing some real thinking. 
And after Cranston had finally stopped and 
seemed finished, and had slipped again into his 
chair; and after they had both once more sat for 
a long time in silence while the afternoon wind 
calmed down for the night—the president-elect of 
the Christian Association got up to go. But, be- 
fore he went, he stood squarely facing Cranston; 
and much more seriously than he had ever spoken 


anything to him before, he said: “Howie, this 
has all been very much worth while . . . I haven’t 
anything else to say just now . . . except per- 


haps this—I’ve been thinking that I rather hope 
I do get bid ‘honorary’ this spring . . . because 

. it may be that I . . . won’t want to accept 
~” 
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The Bookshelf 


WHICH WAY RELIGION? By Harry F. Ward. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 


Can American Protestantism develop into an 
ethical religion? This question is not a new one, 
but Professor Ward has nevertheless produced a 
trenchant book, bristling with stimulating ideas. 
So well stocked with facts is Dr. Ward’s mind and 
so alive is he to their implications that he has no 
time to waste; he bombards you with fresh 
material in every sentence. This volume is dis- 
tinctly what he calls it, ‘‘a tract for the times.” It 
is written in a style more popular than Our 
Economic Morality; it is, however, food for 
thought and is not a bedtime story. 


He faces candidly the collapse of liberalism as 
an adequate channel for the Christian reconstruc- 
tion of society. It is too soft a creed. Something 
more heroic must be found, for we have to face 
frankly the one overwhelming fact of contem- 
porary society, the immoral state. This state 
comprises more than merely political machinery ; 
it includes the whole economic organization, and 
while the political state calls us to the worship of 
Mars who may inspire to a few virtues, the 
economic state invites us to that of Mammon who 
cannot by any chance inspire to any. It is against 
this monster that religion, if it is to retain any 
reality as a redemptive force, must gird on its 
ethical armor, not seeking refuge in either the 
intellectual joy of a cosmic theology or the 
aesthetic delight of Gothic splendor in stone and 
liturgy. 

Obviously, such a contest is on the social scale. 
The old individualistic evangelism is as inadequate 
religiously as the old liberalism politically. Noth- 
ing is more inept in religious thinking than to 
expect a vital renewal of religion to come through 
a harking back to tradition. Religion can find 
vitality only through facing, meeting and satisfy- 
ing the ethical demands of our own society in the 
phase of development through which it is passing 
today. All spiritual insight is counterfeit except 
that which wins its own validity through an actual 
wrestling with contemporary problems. Religious 
understanding is not a gift handed down, but an 
achievement won through ethical struggle. If, 
therefore, religious expression is to be more than 
an echo of battles long ago, it has to be the voice 
of our own present contest against paganism on 
every front over the wide field of society. 


The objective of the churches must be nothing 
less than the substitution of the way of Jesus for 
the way of civilization throughout human activi- 


ties. There can be no reconciliation between the 
two. Civilization is motivated by greed organized 
in terms of competition, looking to war as the 
court of last resort. The way of Jesus is one of 
righteousness expressing itself through coopera- 
tion and coming to fulfilment in brotherhood. On 
the one hand are selfishness, rivalry, and strife; 
on the other, justice, understanding and peace. 
The ethical lines are so strictly drawn that the 
Church can ignore them only by stultifying itself. 
The genius of the prophet lies in his never losing 
sight of the irreconcilable nature of this contrast. 
Carried through, the ethic of Jesus requires a 
thoroughgoing and continuous transformation of 
society. 


Particularly helpful are the last of the four 
chapters, in which Dr. Ward presents the four 
alternative religions of our contemporary world, 
Christianity’s actual rivals. He names them 
science, communism, nationalism, and prosperity. 
In each of them are the apocalyptic and emotional 
elements necessary to a religion with power to 
move its followers. Each of them touches actual 
human experience at vital points. Must Chris- 
tianity abdicate in their favor? 


It is the strength of this book that, with abso- 
lute intellectual honesty, it makes you aware of 
the complexity and difficulty of the ministry of re- 
ligion and yet leaves you with renewed faith in 
the possibilities of that ministry for vital service, 
and a new courageous desire to have a share in 
discovering them. If American Protestantism 
does not become an ethical religion, it will not be 
for lack of a prophetic voice. 

FRANK KINGDON. 


VANAMEE. By Mrs. Parker Vanamee. Harcourt 
Brace. $3.00. 


It is almost a year since this book was pub- 
lished, but I make no apology for recommending 
it to Intercollegian readers. For it is the best 
gift which the reading of the past twelve months 
has brought to me. 


Parker Vanamee was fully and vitally one of 
our own generation. He never finished college 
because he hated it. Like John Masefield, he tried 
the sea. Like Jack London and many another, 
he tried the newspaper game. Then, for some 
strange reason, he tried the Christian ministry. 
And when the man who never finished college had 
breezed through the Hebrew and Greek and dog- 
matics of theological seminary, he married. Two 
hopelessly unconventional and highly successful 
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parishes he shepherded. Then came the War. He 
enlisted and was among the first to get to France. 
And, finally—well, read the story for yourself. 

I have said elsewhere that this book has done 
my soul more good than any half dozen books on 
theology. And I mean it. And for the very good 
reason that, whatever professions we may make, 
Parker Vanamee is what we mean by religion. 
At least, he is most of what I mean. I handed 
the book to a brilliant and exceedingly critical 
graduate of our “most sophisticated eastern 
woman’s college” with the half-apologetic sugges- 
tion that she might think it sentimental. She 
returned it with the remark that “that is pre- 
cisely the only kind of religion which I don’t 
think is sentimental.” 


If you want to meet one of the most altogether 
charming and intriguing spirits of our genera- 
tion; if you want to discover what our great gods 
—Freedom; Life; Love—really mean; if you want 
to know what real religion is and to be sure that 
it is the very breath of genuine living; if you are 
interested to hear what it lies within the power of 
a quite ordinary, fallible, impulsive mortal to be 
to his fellow men; and if you would have a picture 
of the career of the Christian ministry in the 
hands of such a man—read Vanamee. 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 


THE CHALLENGE OF RUSSIA. By Sherwood 
Eddy. Association Press. $2.50. 


If you have time and money for only one of the 
several good new books on Russia, The Challenge 
of Russia is my best nomination for American 
students. It will inform, condemn and enthuse. 


Russia is “both a menace and a social chal- 
lenge.” It is the material and social success of 
Russia, as well as its avowed purpose ‘of world 
revolution, that constitute its challenge; this ap- 
parent success does not, however, prevent the 
author from seeing the shortcomings and de- 
nouncing the evils of the Russian experiment. 
Mr. Eddy’s balance sheets for both the challenger 
(Communism) and the challenged (Capitalism) 
are fairly drawn. On the credit side is cited the 
passion for social justice (with the serious excep- 
tion of political opponents), the ideal of a class- 
less society, and the experimental daring with 
social forces (except those precluded by an eco- 
nomic dogma). 

Unlike most writers on Russia, Mr. Eddy at- 
tempts moral and spiritual evaluations of his ob- 
servations; this fact constitutes a particular rea- 
son why his book is of special interest to members 
of the Student Christian Movement. He makes a 
plea that revitalized liberalism demands a pro- 
gram ethically sensitive enough and socially crea- 
tive enough to win the gold without the dross. 


He loves America enough to want her to learn 
from Russia. His book is written out of the 
unusual background of visits to Russia both under 
the Czarist and Communist regimes; one suspects, 
however that his courage in telling the plain truth 
has jeopardized his chances for re-entry into 
Russia. 


An invaluable feature of the book is its up-to- 
dateness, important in a situation which is chang- 
ing with kaleidoscopic rapidity. Shooting straight, 
as always, Sherwood Eddy confronts us with the 
facts about Russia, supplemented by his own 
thoughtful evaluations—let the chips fall where 
they will. You'll have to read the book to appre- 
ciate it. 


E. B. SHULTZ. 


UNIVERSITIES — AMERICAN, ENGLISH, 
GERMAN. By Abraham Flexner. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.50. 


This is a book well worth reading by those who 
are interested in higher education and it may be 
especially recommended to all persons who, as 
members of the administrative or teaching staffs 
of universities in this country, have a professional 
interest in the subject. The author had already 
shown his competence for diagnosis and critical 
examination by his report on Medical Education 
in the United States and Canada, published in 
1910 by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. That report had a beneficial 
effect; much may also be expected to result from 
the publication of the present keen examination 
of universities. 


This book is an expansion of three lectures 
given at Oxford in May, 1928, at the invitation 
of the Rhodes Trust. “I am quite sure,” says 
Dr. Flexner, “that the result will completely sat- 
isfy no one; but I shall have achieved my purpose 
if I have opened for discussion a few fundamental 
questions respecting the function of the university 
in modern life.” 


Part I of the book deals with the Idea of a 
Modern University; Part II, American Universi- 
ties; Part III, English Universities, and Part IV, 
German Universities. In his discussion of the idea 
of a Modern University the author élaborates the 
point of view that a university “is an expression 
of the age, as well as an influence operating upon 
both present and future.” In the remainder of 
the book he raises and endeavors to answer the 
questions, “to what extent and in what ways have 
universities in America, in England and in Ger- 
many made themselves part of the modern world, 
where have they failed to do so, where have they 
made hurtful concessions and where are they 
wholesome and creative influences in shaping 
society towards rational ends.” 
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In his treatment of these matters he is no re- 
specter of persons or universities and it is easy 
to believe what he has to say about Harvard, 
Columbia and Chicago, Oxford and Cambridge, 
not to mention other less prominent universities, 
will provoke some vigorous retorts. 


If Dr. Flexner’s idea of a real university should 
be accepted—and there is much to urge accept- 
ance—it is clear that most of what he says in 
criticism of existing institutions which bear the 
dignified name of university must also be accepted. 
He shows clearly that practically all of them are 
doing work which, while perhaps needing to be 
done, should not be attempted by a real uni- 
versity. 

The book is both readable and thought-provok- 
ing. 

DAVID THOMSON. 


LIFE IN COLLEGE. By Christian Gauss. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 


Dean Gauss has a great deal to say to parents. 
Eight of the thirteen chapters are given over 
mainly to do’s and don’ts for fathers and mothers. 
The flavor of the negative injunctions may be 
caught from the following, found in a chapter of 
advice to fathers about how to treat freshman 
sons: 


Do not write to him in an _ advice-to-the-forlorn 
key. ... Advice is not good as a steady diet. It is effective 
only as a tonic, and as such is most effective if admin- 
istered in imperceptible doses. . . . Do not bother about 
repeating to him how much more seriously you took life 
at his age. Once is enough, and you may possibly be 
wrong. Do not expect him to get over being young after 
one remonstrance from you. Even in normal cases it takes 
years perfectly to effect this transformation. Remember, 
in general, that . . . the best way to get rid of the tad- 
pole’s tail is not to cut off the tail but to feed the tadpole, 

The book is not so much about life in college as 
it is about the relations between the older and the 
younger generations. It is full of mellow wisdom, 
the work of a tolerant, balanced, informed, un- 
derstanding mind. There is very little of the cru- 
sader in it; practically nothing is said about the 
relation of the kind of class-education usually fos- 
tered by the liberal arts college to the task of re- 
making America along more democratic lines. 
Nevertheless, there are hints at the underlying 
liberalism of the author’s viewpoint on social, 
economic, and international affairs. Says he, “I 
do not believe that the sums spent for higher edu- 
cation in this country are too large. They are not 
too large, for instance, if we use as a basis of com- 
parison the sums spent annually. for naval or 
military purposes.” 


The author is possibly too sanguine about the 
basic soundness of the younger generation. We 
may hope he is right when he says, “I have no 


reason for believing that there has been any in- 
crease in sexual promiscuity, incontinence or per- 
version.” He is all for a sane psychiatric approach 
to disciplinary problems, and seems to be en 
rapport with many findings in the field of 
emotional psychology. 


Life in College is not a startling book. It will 
not dynamite the reader out of his com- 
placency. It was not designed for that. It is an 
urbane, high-minded attempt to help parents 
understand children who happen to be students 
and to help students understand parents; and un- 
doubtedly it should help both to understand deans. 


ERDMAN HARRIS. 


THE COMING REVIVAL OF RELIGION. By 
Allyn King Foster. Judson Press. $1.50. 


Out of the experience of many years of work 
with students in every part of the country, this 
friend of the Student Christian Movement has 
written an important book. Recognizing that 
“this is the most bewildered age intellectually, 
morally, and religiously ever known,” the writer 
finds also a deep spiritual hunger. Men and 
women are bewildered, but not irreligious. Signs 
of the renaissance of vital religion are seen in 
the new interest in mysticism, the fact that 
there is no convincing form of infidelity today, 
the quieting down of the so-called warfare be- 
tween science and religion, with the changed 
attitude of many of the most distinguished 
scientists, and the concern of educators at the 
results of secularized education. 


Calling upon religionists and scientists alike to 
a fair-minded examination of the facts, Dr. Fos- 
ter insists that Jesus is Christianity. Critics 
of religion are urged to cease giving attention 
to things that the more thoughtful groups in 
Christianity have long since outgrown; on the 
other hand, all who are interested in religion will 
do well to ponder his warning that “unless some- 
thing is done the church may be guilty of deny- 
ing to many persons a religious life or at best of 
forcing them to live it alone.” 


Dr. Foster’s book is stimulating, reverent and 
constructive. It should be read by all who are 
interested in students and in the religion of 
students. 


RAYMOND B. CULVER. 


RELIGION IN A CHANGING WORLD. By 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. Richard R. Smith, 
Ine. $2.00. 


“There is no more conservative, stand-pat man 
in the world than the racoon-coated ‘homo 
sapiens’ on the American campus . . . We suspect 
that this Revolt of Youth has been over-played 
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by middle-aged moralists and lecturers. 

Never was liberal theology in such a mortal funk 
as it it is today. . . . But {the patient and sober 
religionist} knows that nothing has transpired to 
shake the foundations of religion. . . . Nor will 
fhe} be impressed by the argument of the 
humanist... . 


“The conflict between Science and Religion is 
more apparent than real. . . . Man cannot live 
by facts alone. . . . The need of God is as real as 
the need of food. . . . The doctrinnaire scientist 
today is inclined to exhibit some of the uncom- 
mendable qualities of the noveau riche. 


“The religious man will be more than moral.... 
He will be a moral pathfinder. . . . In the face of 
these things [unemployment, etc.} the Church can- 
not, dare not remain silent . . . must not wait 
until the flotsam and jetsam of social wreckage 
come drifting to its doors. It must anticipate dis- 
aster. . . . Can the Church survive prosperity ?” 


And so on. Here is a book without a single dull 
page. It faces with a critically-intelligent and 
sympathetically-constructive attitude the major 
areas of life-problems today. No one concerned 
with its theme can fail to enjoy it: nor come away 
unrewarded. 

WILLIAM E. KROLL. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. 
—Personal Statements, Edited by J. Adams and 
G. P. Montague. Macmillan. 
$6 each. 


The contributors to these volumes were chosen 
by the American Philosophical Association; each 
was asked to state his “philosophical creed to- 
gether with the circumstances in his life history 
which have influenced him in reaching it.” The 
result is a fascinating collection of spiritual auto- 
biographies. Philosophical thinking is here re- 
vealed to be a living enterprise, a matter of faith 
and values. 


Some of the statements, as is to be expected, 
are more penetrating and more interesting than 
others, and each reader will wish to make his 
own selection. But here is material for many an 
evening feast for those who love thought in the 
midst of life. Most will want to begin with George 
Herbert Palmer, the “grand old man” of Ameri- 
can philosophy, and then to turn to John Dewey 
whose influence on the present generation has 
been so great. These two essays, in a sense, are 
types of all the rest; like the others they betray 
their descent from what Santayana called “the 
genteel tradition in American thought” and reveal 
the motives and diverging tendencies of con- 
temporary excursions into modernity. 


JOHN M. MOORE. 


Two Volumes; 





— 


WHAT DO PRESENT DAY CHRISTIANS BE. 
LIEVE? By James H. Snowden. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 


Wait till you have, like the reviewer, a couple of 
hostages to fortune. Then, if you don’t watch 
out, you will find yourself becoming a little more 
tolerant toward the priests of the status quo, a 
trifle less hot against those who stone the pro- 
phets. The Pope had a pontifical point about birth 
control the other day. Paradoxical as it may 
sound: the more empty mouths to feed, the fewer 
your temptations to collide with the apple cart. 

To the anxious father of a large family, Dr. 
Snowden’s position may seem reassuringly sane. 
To the student who has only his own rice bowl to 
fill, these 100 brief and necessarily dogmatic chap- 
ters may appear, for all their catholicity, irritat- 
ingly cautious. Take his warning under topic 
ninety-two about dancing. I still consider myself 
sufficiently immature not to require much of this 
particular escape or outlet; there are those, how- 
ever, past forty-five, like Margaret Bondfield 
of the British Labor cabinet, who crusade all the 
harder for a more decent social order after a few 
hours of keeping step with the latest jazz. Dr. 
Snowden’s definition of sin as selfishness is cor- 
rect enough. But why not apply it specifically to 
the profit motive in industry or to the chivalry of 
lynching Negroes? No doubt a man can be an 
effective follower of Jesus and at the same time 
believe that the doctrine of the virgin birth is not 
so much barbed wire between the personality of 
Jesus and himself. 

Dr. Snowden is happier when with Robert A. 
Millikan and J. S. Haldane he explores some of the 


holes in materialism. The book might be more. 


accurately entitled, What Some Presbyterians 
Believe. Nevertheless it is a clean-cut summary 
of the conservative position written with good 
nature, which students had better not ignore. 


ALLAN A, HUNTER. 


THE SARCOPHAGUS OF AN ANCIENT CIV- 
ILIZATION. By. George L. Robinson. Mac- 
millan. $7.50. 


This is not a book to beguile a drowsy week- 
end; yet its story is vivid enough to hold, through 
many hours, the interest of the student of an- 
cient civilizations. The scholarship of the author 
is evidenced by his familiarity with a host of 
academic and scientific contributions, made in 
several different languages, and his amazingly 
wide ‘research in the archaeology of Bible lands. 
The book of 500 pages is well documented and 
the arguments are conclusive; it is beautifully 
printed and the numerous illustrations are of 
absorbing interest. 


CHARLES M. BOND. 
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Correspondence 


AFTER DETROIT 
To THE EDITOR: 


I wonder how many seasoned con- 
ference delegates returned to our sep- 
arate campuses after the Detroit Stu- 
dent-Faculty Conference, each glowing 
with a superficial enthusiasm destined 
soon to die out, and a few pages of 
meaningless lecture notes? In response 
to the queries of our fellow-students 
did we reply casually: “Detroit? Oh, 
the usual thing! Just another con- 
ference.”” Was the conference worth- 
while? Will anything last? I think 
it depends on what we went for and 
whether it was there to get. 

As a typical delegate, 1 am prob- 
ably a disappointment to my campus. 
I do not honestly know what the com- 
missions accomplished; I had read 
practically all I heard in the general 
addresses; the discussion groups did 
not bring forth any amazing truths; 
I have no new technique for facing 
student problems. But Detroit gave 
me something significant, so that I am 
not disappointed about what I did not 
find. 

Detroit held a rich experience for 
me because of certain individuals who 
let me catch a little of their person- 
ality—the kind of dynamic soul-force 
that nourishes spiritual development. 
I glimpsed the satisfying simplicity of 
reality as it exists in human beings 
who know both God and the human 
heart. And then I grew up a little so 
that God could come down nearer to 
where J live and love and understand. 
I caught a breath of Bishop Jones’ 
peacefulness, a touch of Reinhold Nei- 
buhr’s “madness,” a dash of Stitt Wil- 
son’s love for his fellow-man, a 
glimpse of Norman Thomas’ courage. 
Some of these things came to me in 
the lecture hall; others came at odd 
times, quietly, intimately, genuinely. I 
felt the energy of that power which 
moves the universe and which we call 
God, I felt it become a part of me 
that cannot die because it is eternal 
and forever. Growing up ourselves, so 
we can help others to grow up, is all 
that matters. And as we help others 
toward intellectual maturity, so we 
help them to “catch” God from the 
spark of God that is in us. 

I do not hope that I can yet radiate 
my religion. I have only the faith 
that the seed has begun to grow; that, 
as Frank Olmstead says, “flower will 
follow bud, and fruit will follow 
flower.” It is a pity that the campus 
cannot profit because I went to De- 
troit. But I have no vocabulary pro- 
found enough to interpret spiritual 
growth; I have no authority to back 
it up. All I can do is to function as 





nearly like a social Christian as I 
have capacity to express overtly. 

And so even though I can’t make a 
report of my conference experience, 
even though I am not rebuilding the 
campus’ conception of religion, I can’t 
say “Detroit? Oh, just another con- 
ference!” The roots of things aren’t 
so obvious. And it depends on whether 
you want the roots. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET ROGERS. 
University of Pittsburgh. 


To CHANGE HISTORY 


DEAR EDITOR: 


Accept my congratulations and 
deep appreciation of the December 
INTERCOLLEGIAN in which you dealt 
with interracial attitudes. That issue 
of the magazine, if it could be read 
by those who need to read it, would 
change history. 


As I read, I was reminded of a 
gentleman I met on the train from 
Cincinnati to Cleveland. The mo- 
ment you saw him you knew you 
were meeting a prince. If you were 
at all interested in becoming ac- 
quainted with men of the finest 
qualities and gifts you wanted to 
meet him, and so I introduced myself. 
He had an instant instinct for world 
affairs; he knew what was going on 
in the storm centers of the world and 
he understood them; he had a phi- 
losophy, which he felt was necessary 
if world civilizations were to work 
out effectively; he shared this phi- 
losophy with you without boasting but 
with confidence and you had a feeling 
that he was right. 


He discovered that I had lived in 
China and, although he had never 
been near there, understood the situ- 
ation as very few men in America 
do. It was a very great privilege to 
travel with him. 

He was the colored porter, a gradu- 
ate of Wilberforce University and in- 
terested in industry in a large way. 
After graduation he had a chance to 








THIS PAGE IS YOURS 


The Editors will be glad to hear 
from you — but remember to 
make it brief 


go into business with that rare type 
of white man who was willing to be 
in business with a colored man and 
my friend had dreams of solving some 
industrial problems in America in 
manufacturing. Then his_ white 
friend died and the only position 
open for him was to black my shoes. 
As I left him I said, what of the 
future? He said, “I do not know, 
perhaps India, where I may serve un- 
hampered by my color.” 


If your “Interracial Number” helps 
to change our reported Christian 
civilization so that a man like that 
can make his contrjbution, you will 
have rendered a large service. 


Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR RUGH. 


A NEGRO WONDERS 
DEAR FRIEND: 


Last summer at the Hollister (Mo.) 
Conference I was profoundly im- 
pressed with the advantage of being 
able to live a few days as a person 
rather than as a problem. As a 
group of friends we thought together 
about human problems. We played 
together in leisure moments, we lived 
as friends who were not afraid of 
each other and who were not inde- 
pendent of each other’s help and com- 
fort, nor oblivious of each other’s 
needs. Then we parted. 

And what is the final result of the 
experience? Was “Hollister” merely 
a gesture, soon forgotten? Plunged 
back into the work-a-day world, will 
these white people again be forced to 
treat all Negroes as “problems?” 
Whatever else the experience meant, 
it did mean that some folk were will- 
ing to let personal contact under 
favorable conditions dispel sundry 
myths concerning traits and attitudes 
‘of diverse racial, sectional and na- 
tional groups. It meant that some 
had acquired almost unconsciously a 
new attitude toward an old situation. 

The “Gloomy Dean” of St. Paul 
once remarked that Christianity 
would be a fine thing, if anyone would 
ever try it. Since the manifestation 
of race prejudice seems to be the 
polite and accustomed thing in 
American society, a situation (like 
the Hollister Conference) in which an 
attempt is made to follow Christ’s 
way in race relations deserves more 
than passing notice. 


Sincerely, 
V. E. DANIELS. 
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LLearning—A Spiritual Experience 


This is the fourth in a series on the necessity for a new type of 

student-faculty cooperation in solving the ethical and religious 

problems in the colleges—both in the classroom and in the multi- 
farious relationships of extra-curricular life. 


4 he religious program of a college 
or university seems often to rest 
upon the assumption that religious 
experience and spiritual development 
are concerns that stand apart from 
other competing interests of students 
and faculty. A special machinery and 
personnel are created for fostering 
religion, almost as if it were an elec- 
tive specialty, with the result that if 
the program growing out of such 
organization is lacking in effectiveness 
a suspicion arises, all too often becom- 
ing a conviction, that the cause of 
religion in the college is a hopeless 
one. I want to suggest that Christian 
groups of students and _ teachers 
have today a great opportunity to 
interpret religion in terms which bear 
directly upon the universal academic 
interests of all members of the college 
community. 

Without understanding the value or 
efficacy of the usual features of Chris- 
tian Association work or of close co- 
operation between faculty and stu- 
dents in such enterprises, I wish to 
emphasize that relationship between 
students and teachers which, after all, 
is the one upon which rests the suc- 
cess of the institution as a center of 
teaching. There is something wrong 
if, when we speak of faculty-student 
cooperation, we have to think of com- 
mittees, conferences on special topics, 
or any other extraordinary efforts. 
Without such cooperation in the daily 
contact of the classroom and the 
routine of instruction, as we call it, 
education remains a formal process 
which is in large measure a waste of 
time for both teacher and student. 


T= learning process is essentially 
a cooperative one and the quality 
of the cooperation determines whether 
the experience is to be, for all con- 
cerned, a vital one. Apart altogether 
from the merits of various methods 
of instruction, and fundamental in 
importance, whatever method be con- 
sidered best for particular purposes, 
there are searching questions to be 
asked about the relation between any 
teacher and his students. We have 
supposed that the responsibility for 
asking and answering such questions 
rests with officials who employ the 
teacher and disciplinary officers who 
keep track of the student’s record. 
Or else we have ignored the ques- 


By Harold E. B. Speight 





H. E. B. Speight 


tions altogether. Is the teacher’s 
work inspired by an ideal of integrity? 
Are the processes by which he pre- 
pares himself for meeting his stu- 
dents disciplined by vigorous and 
fresh study within his special field? 
Is he able and willing today to re- 
vise the judgments of yesterday, or 
of twenty years ago, on which rest his 
selection of material, his interpreta- 
tions, his emphasis? Is he maintain- 
ing a broad contact with intellectual 
interests outside his special field, so 
that he may relate his work to that 
of other specialists? If these ques- 
tions must be answered in the nega- 
tive, can we look for any high sense 
of integrity of workmanship in the 
student? Can we expect the student 
to grow in the breadth of his inter- 
ests, in his capacity for real effort, 
in mastery of fundamental principles 
of investigation? And if we have 
again to admit a negative answer, 
can we claim that the relationship 
between the two has made any con- 
tribution to the development of the 
spiritual development of the student? 
Assuredly not, unless we are willing 
to put the concerns of life into neat 
compartments and put learning in 
one, spirituality into another, on the 
supposition that organized religion 
can take care of the latter while an 
uninspired process of “instruction” 
takes care of the first. 

Again, the learning process cannot 
be regarded as if it were the same 


for all members of any given group 
of students. We still act as if it were, 
however, when we conduct courses in 
which all alike read the same assign- 
ments, mechanically record the same 
lectures, and meet the same tests. 
But we are waking up to the need for 
careful consideration of individual 
needs, and here and there we are ad- 
venturing into new methods designed 
to meet these special needs. A new 
attitude is what many must gain if 
we are to vitalize the educational en- 
terprise. At present we conduct it on 
a scale and with methods which make 
it very difficult to judge any one stu- 
dent’s work except by reference to his 
competitive excellence in tests pre- 
pared for a group rather than for 
him. Is it possible to work out tests 
which will vary during a course, so 
that no one skill or capacity is alone 
rewarded by successful achievement, 
so that unusual interests appearing 
unexpectedly find an opportunity for 
self-expression and a recognition that 
will encourage their development? 
Can we not invite the student to com- 
pete against himself, to care more 
for signs of developing power than for 
competitively achieved grades? Must 
we admit that our ingenuity is ex- 
hausted? Hardly, in the light of the 
ingenuity we have shown in the un- 
fortunate direction of forcing many 
into a single mould! But unless we 
do break away from the formalized 
processes which exalt uniformity of 
interest and skill, we cannot expect 
the daily work of the student and his 
relationship to his teacher to bear 
very closely upon his inner develop- 
ment, his character, his spiritual 
sensitiveness, his self-confidence, his 
willingness to be in his own genera- 
tion a “ferment, a setter of precedent 
and a fashion?” 


NOTHER aspect of the relation 

between teacher and student of 
grave concern from the Christian 
point. of view is suggested by the word 
“discipline.” Great as have been the 
gains of the system of administra- 
tion now common in our colleges, 
under which special officers are in 
charge of discipline, there is a danger 
that the teacher may nowadays too 
readily turn over his problems to a 


(Turn to Page 196) 
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The Round World 


Devoted to the variform expressions of the world-citizenship of 
The Christian Student Movement 


Do You KNow— 


1. What is the name of the New 
Zealander who is helping the French 
Student Movement in its work for 
foreign students? 

2. What is the name of the quar- 
terly magazine published by the 
W.S.C.F.? 

3. What is the motto of the 
W.S.C.F. and what does it mean? 

4. What is ocecumenism? 

5. Students from what two 
branches of the Christian Church 
meet in the Fellowship of St. Albans 
and St. Sergius? 

6. Who was the chief organizer of 
the Bantu-European Conference in 
South Africa last year and what is 
his nationality? 

7. Who is Paul Ranganadhan and 
what important work for students is 
he doing? 

8. Where is: the Foyer Inter- 
national des Etudiants and what does 
it do? 

9. What is Studentsky Domov and 
where is it located? 

Perhaps you'll not have to refer to 
the answers, (third column of this 
page). 





WORLD WIDE 


NE cannot come close to the life 

of our American Student Move- 
ment without encountering profoundly 
influential ideas associated with such 
names as “Peking,” “Mysore,” “St. 
Beatenburg,” “Vaumarcous.” These 
names, which so naturally become a 
part of every student mover’s vocabu- 
lary, mark the occasions when the 
Student Christian Movements of the 
whole world have come together for 
exchange of experience and united 
fellowship. It is only natural that 
great expectations have been aroused 
by the announcement that the next 
world-meeting of the Federation is to 
be held in this country. It was at 
first thought that this meeting would 
be an assembly of the General Com- 
mittee which ordinarily meets each 
three years, but world-wide economic 
factors have led to a postponement of 
this meeting—requiring as it does, 
the attendance of delegations from all 
sections of the world. Instead there 
is to be held in this country in July 
of this year a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation followed 


by a so-called Leaders Retreat which 
will give a somewhat wider oppor- 
tunity for the American Student 
Movements to confer with the 
members of the Executive Committee 
of the Federation concerning some of 
the urgent problems now confronting 
us as a world-wide movement of 
Christian students. Baffling as these 
problems are, and difficult as it is to 
maintain a practicable world strategy 
across the oceans and the continents, 
there is no doubt that our fellowship 
in this globe-encircling World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation is one of 
the most rewarding and promising 
aspects of our Movement in this 
country. 


IMPACT 


(From last year’s President of the 
Christian Association at Syracuse, 
comes this vivid report of a confer- 
ence at Cologne, Germany, called by 
the W. S. C. F. to discuss American- 
European Cultural Relations. The 
post-war economic impact of the 
United States upon Europe! makes 
this discussion timely and unusually 
significant). 


A FEW months ago there was an 
announcement that Henry Ford 
was to open a manufacturing plant 
in Cologne. While the introduction 
of such an industry in Germany will 
temporarily aid unemployment, there 
are many more considerations in- 
volved than mere economics. Inter- 
woven with American industry is our 
“economic” culture. As our economic 
power has increased since the war, 
and as we have invaded Europe— 
economically speaking—because Eu- 
rope has been financially powerless 
to resist, there has also come an in- 
filtration of our “economic” culture 
into Europe in the form of American 
goods, American methods, American 
institutions, and American ideals. 
The American criterion of quantity, 
often glorified by the term “efficiency,” 
is being superimposed upon Europe 





1Read The Giant of the Western 
World, by F. P. Miller and Helen D. 
Hill. (Morrow; $3.00.) 


and sometimes it is so powerful as to 
crush their traditional ideal of 
thoroughness. Most tourists when they 
go to Europe do so a la American— 
for hotels, restaurants, amusement 
houses, stores, railroads have been 
forced to change their methods to 
meet the demands of the American 
tourist. 


The endorsement of the United 
States of the lie at Versailles, the 
exactment of the war debt, the aloof- 
ness of the U. S. at Geneva, and the 
passage of the recent “sky-scraper” 
tariff which threw men all over 
Europe out of work, all seem to be in 
direct contradiction to the _ spirit 
manifest by Wilson’s fourteen points 
and by the relief programs organized 
directly after the war. 


In the cultural and social life of 
Europe and America there are some 
conceptions which are in direct anti- 
thesis. For instance, there is in 
Europe a real vestige of class con- 
sciousness and class stratification; in 
the United States we are divided 
more by a job consciousness. In Hol- 
land it is considered a moral obligation 
to remain in the class of one’s 
parents: if the parent is a peasant, 
the son should remain a peasant; he 
should not become educated and 
should not try to become a lawyer or 
a professional man. The leaders of 
the Christian Movement are taking 
radical steps when they oppose this 








—Whuy, YES 


1. Gordon Troup. 

2. The “Student World.” 

3. “Ut Omnes Unum Sint.” (That 
all may be one.) 

4. The attempt to enrich the life 
of the whole church through the 
special contributions of its several 
parts. 

5. British and the Russian. 

6. Max Yergan, a citizen of the 
United States. 

7. At work with Indian students 
in Europe—a joint project of the 
Federation and I.S.S. 

8. Paris—serves as a hotel and 
club for women students from many 
nations. 


9. Student House in Prague. 
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Frank 
Bancroft 


“Fellow” 
to students 
in India 





tradition. 


And America looks at the 
world through “rose colored glasses” 
in distinct contrast with European 
pessimism. 

There are perhaps just as many 
prejudiced ideas abroad as here when 
we try to picture and understand 
each other. These false impressions 
are caused mainly by 
journalists and novelists 
for popular consumption. My friends 
abroad often told me of Chicago’s 
latest exploit—when I could not even 
read their newspapers! Many Ev- 
ropeans learn about Americans by 
reading the best sellers of Europe, 
such as Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt, Elmer 
Gantry and Judge Lindsay’s Com- 
panionate Marriage. But glance 
around at some of our popular fic- 
tion by European writers. Oftentimes 
we picture those abroad as the 
cartoonist does; but when you travel 
you find some Germans without dachs- 
hunds and excess avoirdupois, some 
Frenchmen without pointed black 
mustaches, and even Dutchmen with- 
out wooden shoes. Indeed, it is often 
very disappointing to discover those 
abroad to be so much like ourselves. 

Religious differences are distinct, 
especially between the United States 
and Germany. American students 
emphasize their attempt to discover 
“the way of life,” and to find truth 
so that they can interpret life more 
fully. Germany apparently seeks 
truth for truth’s sake. “Religion,” 
they tell us, “is unrelated to activity. 
You must think the matter out on a 
philosophical basis entirely untested 
by practice.” The quest abroad is to 
determine God’s will—how in this 
game of life we may try to discover 
God’s will; but that will do us little 
good until God makes the first move 
and forgives our sins. 


sensational 
who write 


The social emphasis, which is often 
paramount at our American student 
conferences and in some of our 
churches, is lacking almost completely 
in Europe. Switzerland for the first 
time is undertaking a social program. 
The church often represents the con- 
servative aristocracy and therefore 
has little time for labor and social 
reform. This schism between church 


and worker is so deep-rooted that 
many give up its solution as hope- 
less. Realizing this, we can appre- 
ciate the present situation of religion 
in Russia, and the place it is being 
forced to accept in most of continental 
Europe. 

Europe resents the invasion of 
American denominations. Europe 
wants us to realize that the Continent 
is not a mission field and believes 
that any help we give should be to 
strengthen the existing churches. 
They laugh at us for having over a 
hundred denominations. Perhaps 
some of us could add to that hilarity. 

The race problem in Europe is not 
with the Negro but with the Jew. 
The recent developments of Hitlerism 
give us a picture of the strength of 
anti-semitism. 

We should endeavor to appreciate 
these fundamental differences to 
understand our friends overseas. 
When an American, or a German, or 
a member from any nation led the 
Cologne Conference in worship, there 
was a transcending of all these 
boundaries of ideas. Truly, those 
seeking God everywhere must find a 
common meeting place. Specific mis- 
understandings on each side are liable 
to conclude in generalities. The war 
hatred is a thing of the past; but in 
our ruthless, uncurbed economic im- 
perialism we have given not only 
Germany but all of Europe ample 
cause for the kindling of a new 
hatred. 

From this Cologne Conference 
comes the plea that we endeavor on 
our American campuses to under- 
stand the viewpoint of other nations 
as they actually exist and to build up 
an active spirit of good-will expressed 
in personal friendship with people of 
other nations. A practical medium 
for the expression of such friendship 
is in the support of projects like the 


Federation which are making for 
world-wide understanding and co- 
operation. 
IvAN GOULD. 
FELLOW 
es. BANCROFT, Princeton 
26, is now enroute to Lahore 


India, on a mission of understand- 
ing from the Christian Movement ‘n 
the Middle Atlantic field. Just a year 
ago the Middle Atlantic Field Council 
initiated a plan for what came to be 
called The Federation Fellowship— 
expressing their loyalty in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and 
their cordial good will and coopera- 
tion toward student groups in other 
sections of the world. Bancroft is the 
first selection of the plan, which con- 
templates a thorough-going reciprocity 
in values and experience from India 
as well as to India. 





Learning—a Spiritual 
Experience 
(From Page 194) 


dean’s office. After all, many of the 
situations which arise are the result 
of conditions for which the teacher is 
himself in part responsible. And even 
when they are the result of character 
defects in the student, the teacher 
knows the man, or ought to know 
him, and ought to have developed in 
the classroom a relationship of con- 
fidence within which a _ friendly 
analysis of the problem is possible. 
Where there is an approach which 
the student feels sure springs from 
friendly interests a solution is likely 
to be nearer than when the case is 
dealt with by an unknown official. 


| ERE then, are ways in which 

we may profitably overhaul our 
faculty-student relationships in the 
everyday efforts and adjustments in- 
volved in the learning process. If I 
have emphasized the responsibility 
resting upon the members of a faculty 
I have not forgotten that the temper 
and tone of the classroom relation- 
ship, the success or failure of our 
attempt to individualize the learning 
process, the possibility of real friend- 
ship as a basis for mutual under- 
standing and true cooperation, depend 
also upon a responsive undergraduate 
body. These intimate problems, bear- 
ing so closely upon character, deserve 
frank and earnest consideration by 
both teachers and student—by those 
at any rate who believe that tech- 
nical equipment for economic success 
is not a great enough goal for the 
student, nor the specialist’s authority 
a wide enough interest for the 
teacher. 


Madras students; towers of the Law 
College in the distance 
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Superb journalistic skill and real 
strategy was displayed by the Col- 
gate Association during its financial 
drive last fall. For the particular 
benefit of newly elected officers, some 
of the details are here related. One 
issue of the Colgate Maroon was 
delivered almost bodily into the hands 
of the Association scribes. 

The front page of this number was 
dominated by two pertinent articles, 
each illustrated by cuts. One story 
gave the details of the coming 
campaign and the subtle reminder 
that last year’s goal had been more 
than reached. Another item of im- 
portance in this article was the listing 
of the men in charge of the various 
soliciting committees. This was, in 
the main, one representative from 
each fraternity and two for each 
dormitory. Still another display of 
names gave the information that a 
battery of student guest speakers 
would make brief talks at dinner 
time in every fraternity house. 

The second main article on the 
front page told of the impending 
arrival of Bruce Curry. The wisdom 
of bringing to the campus a great 
creative personality almost simul- 
taneously with the financial campaign 
ought to be obvious even to a newly 
elected treasurer. 

The inside pages of the Maroon 
were flanked with display ads en- 
dorsing the campaign. These were 
donated by churches, business firms, 
and student organizations. In addi- 
tion to a vigorous editorial, other 
inside news items included: “Fresh- 
man ‘Y’ Club Organizes”; “Daily 
Progress of ‘Y’ Canvass to be Given 
on Chart”; “Student Conference Aid 
in Making Life Adjustment”; “Plans 
for Vesper Services Announced by 
*Y’ Cabinet”; “Reputations are of 
Value to Churches and Students.” 

“The Occasional News Letter” of 
the Colgate Christian Association is 
a mimeographed booklet published at 
odd intervals. It supplements the 
publicity items appearing in the col- 
lege newspaper. 


R. O. T. C. fireworks continue to 
explode all over the map. Not since 
the World Court storm in 1925 have 
so many student editors spread their 
cp‘nions on a political issue over so 
many acres of type. 

Literally thousands of students 
from about half a hundred different 
colleges have signed petitions pro- 


High Lights 


testing against compulsory military 
training. These petitions are to be 
presented to Congress this spring 
when R. O. T. C.’s comes up for 
discussion. 

The embryo soldiers have their 
spokesmen too. Sometimes he is a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the U. S. Army. 
The commandant at the University of 
Pittsburgh spread his views over a 
quarter of the editorial page in the 
Pitt Weekly. His remarks have a 
tone distinctly defensive if not apolo- 
getic. Because it is constitutionally 
impossible for a militaristic gang to 
be politically potent in this country, 
his argument runs, nobody has any- 
thing to fear from the R. O. T. C. 

The Presidents of the YMCA and 
the League for Industrial Democracy 


at Pitt replied that the Lieutenant- 
Colonel had omitted several difficult 
points such as, popularization by the 
pretty-girl-honorary-officer racket; the 
non-regulation snappy uniforms; 
prizes, awards and honors; the “de- 
veloping manly physiques” claim so 
thoroughly rejected by leading physi- 
cal education authorities. 


An tndignation session of the stu- 
dent body of a Southern college pro- 
tested against a single meeting of a 
local interracial committee. This 
particular episode took place five 
years ago. Considerable progress has 
been made since then. Recently four 
interracial meetings of the Southern 
Field Council and the King’s Mountain 
Council were held for discussion of 


The Periscope 


SCENE: 


The Black Cat Tea Room, in a College Town, 


Silhouettes, Orange Candles ’n Everythin.’ 


“Please don’t think that I believe 
in chivalry, even though I do hold 
your chair for you.” 

“Why do you do it, then?” 

“Partly habit, partly fear of being 
misunderstood, and partly to get the 
question of chivalry included in the 
menu.” 


“Chivalry always seemed to me a 
very beautiful thing. The loss of it 
in the modern city is scandalous.” 


“The loss of it is a real step up 
toward equality between men and 
women.” 

“We want equality with men but 
we don’t feel that that means men 
have to stop being polite to women.” 

Garcon solicitiously uncovers the 
fact that tea and waffles are wanted 
for two. 


“You forget the origin of chivalry. 
It was a man’s institution in the days 
of a powerful caste system. The 
bulk of women were beneath the 
social level affected by chivalry and 
had to suffer for the privileges of 
their sisters.” 


“T never thought of that.” 


“Yes, and those privileges were 
limited. Aristocratic woman had no 
chance under chivalry for develop- 
ment and self-expression. Man owned 
her like his dogs and horses, and had 


a code for using her even as he had 
a code for hunting.” 

“If that’s the case, I’m glad those 
days are over!” 

“They are over in part only. In 
New York, last summer, I noticed 
that in the subway men do not give 
their seats to women; but let a man 
or woman carrying a child come in— 
well, I saw two men and two women 
offer their seats at the same time. 
That is intelligent kindness, which 
we want.” 

“Maybe New York City is ahead of 
the rest after all!” 

“What about other and more im- 
portant relationships? Women are 
often paid half of what men get for 
the same work, regardless of the 
number of dependents they have. 
Man robs a woman employee of a 
thousand dollars a year—and gives 
her his seat to ease his conscience!” 

“IT believe you are right. The law 
too discriminates a lot in favor of 
man—and man has made the laws!” 

“Yes, it’s a man’s world. One of 
the big jobs we face is to free man 
and woman alike from the tragic 
consequences.” 

There are still dragons to conquer, 
and princesses to free, even if 
chivalry ought to be dead!” 

Curtain, as GARCON appears with 
waffles and appurtenances. 
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Cal. Tech’s World Map 


problems common to both groups. 
Joint planning has been going quietly 
forward for several years. 

World map. California Institute 
of Technology uses a 48x68 Rand- 
McNally map, mounted, framed and 
electrically lighted to indicate hot 
spots of current world news. Type- 
written bulfetins are posted under 
the map; these are kept up-to-date 
with fresh news. The Association 
will be glad to supply inquirers with 
complete instructions for mounting 
the map on a standard and for in- 
stalling the electrical features. They 
may even favor you, as they did 
the Editor, with a fine blue-print 
drawing, all complete. Write Charles 
Schwieso at Cal. Tech., Pasadena. 

Peace courses have been started at 
Columbia and at Oberlin. If non- 
violent means of settling international 
disputes are ever to possess cogency 
we must sharpen our wits and be- 
come more technically proficient in 
waging peace. 


Cash prizes were distributed at the 
University -of Florida to the candi- 
dates scoring highest on the rifle 
team; the Military Department was 
the generous donor. Free horses are 
at the disposal of Military students 
at the University of Georgia. Paul 
Whiteman was the magnetic load- 
stone at the University of Iowa Mili- 
tary Ball. At Pomona College Ontario 
Hall was decorated in warlike style 
for the Military Ball. The only 
strictly formal dance at one of the 
southern schools is the Military Ball. 
Widespread publicity and automatic 
prestige are the rewards handed out 
to the girl who is selected as Honor- 
ary Colonel. 


A sharp decline in military stock 
has been observed during the past 
three or four years at the following 
institutions: University of Wisconsin, 
Pomona, Boston University, City Col- 
lege of New York, De Pauw, George- 
town, Sacramento, San Diego, Santa 


Barbara, Nashville, Knoxville High 
Schools and last month, University of 
Cincinnati. In the above places mili- 
tary training has been changed from 
compulsory to elective training. 
Emory University and California In- 
stitute of Technology have dropped 
compulsory training. Even elective 
training has been abandoned at 
Northwestern, Denison, Western, 
Rush Medical, State College for 
Colored Students at Lincoln, and four 
or five prominent city high schools. 


Active fights against military train- 
ing are in full blast at twenty-six 
colleges. 


English, Military Science and 
Tactics, and the Teachings of Christ 
are the only required Freshman 
courses at a certain denominational 
college. 

Discreet revelations of data per- 
taining to the private life of West 
Virginia Wesleyan instructors are to 
be found in the columns of the 
Pharos. 


Rapier thrusts were never more in- 
cisive than the verbal slashes in Free 
Voice. This liberal sheet is not the 
official organ of Ohio State Univer- 





Do's and Don’ts 


To a New President from an “Ex” 


Do! 


—believe you have the biggest and 
most important job on the campus. 
It’s true. 

—be willing to wipe out everything 
and begin anew. 

—go after the best men on the 
campus and convince them of the 
opportunity of really working on the 
cabinet. 

—keep up some form of personal and 
cabinet study of Jesus and of the 
practice of prayer. 

—place personality development above 
an activities program. 


—carry your part of the budgets of 
supervising agencies. 

—know the best available literature 
on the Association Movement (see 
page 201). 

—use traveling secretaries when they 
come. Work ’em hard on a carefully 
planned program. 

—look beyond the campus horizons 


and help work in your community 
and abroad. 


Don’t! 


—think it can’t be done because “it 
never has.” 


—have the same committees as last 
year—unless you are sure they are 
needed and will do real work. 


—take a fellow for the cabinet be- 
cause he has a ministerial scholar- 
ship. What other qualifications has 
he? 

—expect that your work will be 
vitally Christian without Christ. 
—become submerged in the campus 
social program. 

—work on a limited budget because 
your predecessors did so. 

—wait a week to read or answer 
your mail. 

—think of the travelling staff as 
“checking up”; and don’t fail to write 
them when you want them to come. 
—have any “dead” committees or 
cabinet members. 


—neglect the social issues—race, sex, 
drinking, war unemployment. 
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sity. It is not even sold on the 
campus, but it does attempt to put 
the spotlight on important events and 
personalities at the Columbus insti- 
tution. In each issue they print, 
among other things, two sketches, one 
of a faculty member whom they 
praise, and one whom they censure. 
Dynamite is a mild explosive com- 
pared to some of the outbursts they 
will be causing if their candor and 
courage continue as they have 
started out. 


The Free Lanée is another cour- 
ageous publication. Though it carries 
some local news, its keen blade is 
aimed primarily at social wrongs. It 
is published by students at Seattle, 
Washington. 


Drawn sabers were used in Madrid 
by police to disperse a parade of stu- 
dents who were protesting against the 
Spanish monarchy. It is difficult to 
imagine American students getting 
as excited as that about anything 
except football. 


Life-changing decisions are made 
every year at summer conferences. 
The newly elected officers have no 
higher trust or more important re- 
sponsibility than to see that a worthy 
representation from the cabinet and 
campus joins the June trek to Estes 
Park, Lake Geneva, Seabeck, North- 
field or their equivalent. It is not too 
early to begin plans. The student 
conference committees have already 
been long at work in preparation. 


Sixty delegates from one campus! 
This record of the University 
of Pennsylvania at last year’s 
summer conference (Forest Park, 
Pa.) is an imposing one. The follow- 
ing quotation is from a letter written 
by a student at the Pennsylvania 
Association: 

“The first thing we did [in build- 
ing up the summer conference dele- 
gation] was to elect a student chair- 
man from among those who had 
attended last year’s conference. . 
Full authority was given to him, and 
he made first contacts with possible 
delegates. 

“Into the student chairman’s hands 
was put also the responsibility of 
signing the delegation up, providing 
transportation by private cars, and 
dispatching the cars on the day of 
departure. 

“The student chairman, staff 
members, and parts of both cabinets 
united in drawing up this statement 
which each delegate signed at the 
time of his acceptance as a repre- 
sentative of his college: ‘I realize 
that Forest Park is a religious con- 





It’s True--- 





among American students. 


| The average student who can afford to join a fraternity 
| 


should do so. 


| Fraternities should include outstanding Oriental students 


| among their members. 
| by white fraternities. 


voluntary. 


the employers. 





or False, that 
The college president was right who said that students who 
dress sloppily will probably work sloppily. 


The student who works for part of but not more than half 
his expenses is more likely to benefit from his schooling 
than he whose parents pay all the bills. 


| 
| It is extremely desirable that students be given better op- 
| portunity to know members of the faculty. 


A recent nation-wide study of student life was wrong 
| when it indicated that drinking is the most serious evil 


The day will never come when Negro students will be bid 
They are wrong who think that R. O. T. C. should be made 


In industrial conflicts the majority of students in my col- 
lege would sympathize with the workers rather than with 


Whether or not Mooney and Billings bombed the San Fran- 
cisco parade they should be kept in jail for life. 








ference, and I will strive in no way 
to bring discredit on my Alma 
Mater.’ The signing of this state- 
ment gave the student a sense of 
responsibility and established reasons 
for attendance other than a desire 
for a sociable vacation. 

“Two pre-conference meetings were 
held. The first was a reunion of the 
last year’s delegation where snap- 
shots were passed around, songs were 
sung, and ‘do-you-remember-when’s’ 
were swapped. Four students gave 
two-minute talks on the four-fold 
program presented at conference. 
Prospects for this year’s delegation 
were invited. 

“The second meeting was composed 
largely of prospective delegates. It 
was a dinner meeting; favors, canoes, 
and place cards were found at each 
plate. A staff member told of the 
benefits to be derived and things to be 
shared at Forest Park. The program 
which followed was forward-looking. 
Everything was done before the con- 
ference to hold up a place in the dele- 


(Turn to Next Page) 





Penn State has a snug cabin for its officers’ 
meetings. Nothing like a fireside meet- 
ing deep in the woods, they say. 
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Shear Robbery 


Hotel Clerk: I beg your pardon, 
but what is your name? 
Girl: Name? Don’t you see my 
signature there on the register? 
H. C.: Yes, that’s what aroused 
my curiosity. 
—Sour Owl. 


“What was the name of the last 
station we stopped at, mother?” 

“I don’t know. Don’t bother me, 
I’m reading a story.” 

“It’s too bad you don’t know the 
name, mother, because little brother 
got off there.” 

—Longhorn. 


Teacher: “If I tear a piece of 
paper into four, what do I get?” 

Pupil: “Quarters.” 

Teacher: “And if I divide it into 
eight?” 

Pupil: “Eighths.” 

Teacher: “And if I divide it into 
8,000 parts?” 

Pupil: “Confetti, sir.” 

—Gargoyle, 


Head Librarian—Young Man, we 
are about to close the desk; is there 
anything you would like to take out? 

Frosh—Well, yes. How about the 
tall one in the tan dress? 

—Juggler. 


gation as a privilege and to raise the 
morale of the group above the good- 
time level. (No effort was necessary 
to present that side of the conference, 
for the last year’s delegation simply 
ran over with it!) The result was a 
larger delegation than ever before— 
sixty men and women—expectant of 
great things. At conference, authority 
was still left in the hands of the stu- 
dents, they voted a nightly delegation 
meeting where opinions were swapped 
on the best happenings of the day 
and the effect of these happenings on 
their lives. Some of the members of 
the delegation voted this period as 
one of the most valuable. 


“On the return to the campus the 
delegation was divided into four 
sections, each to work on interests 
aroused in them at conference, i. e. 
race; international student relations; 
Bible study; campus politics. At a 
delegation reunion, each division re- 
ported on work and study. As con- 
crete evidence of thought on these 
subjects, the delegation has sponsored 
and helped with a dinner for inter- 
national students of the city, a dinner 
for Dr. Carver, famous Negro scien- 
tist, with two hundred students 
present; and a Bible study group 
meeting each week.” 


A divinity student named Tweedle, 
Once wouldn’t accept his degree, 
’Cause it’s tough enough being 
called Tweedle, 
Without being Tweedle, D.D. 


—Record. 
Crew Coach: “Have you ever 
rowed before?” 
Freshman: “Don’t you mean 
ridden, sir?” 
—Tiger. 


Zoology Prof. “We will now name 
some of the lower invertebrates, start- 
ing with Mr. Johnson.” 

—Purple Parrot. 

First Frosh: “Wonder what time 
tum 

Second hopeless: “It can’t be eight 
o’clock yet, because I’m due at the 
house for phone duty at eight o’clock 
and I’m not there. 

—Cornell “Widow.” 

Enterprising young man graduates 
Commerce School and sets up shoe- 
shining place. Makes much business 
by hanging out sign: 

“One Shoe Shined Free.” 

—Purple Parrot. 

And—nothing is more enthusiastic, 
spontaneous and unhampered by con- 
ventions than a tube of tooth-paste 
erupting at the wrong end. 


Spectacular progress has been 
made in the East through the medium 
of mid-winter conferences. Buck Hill 
Falls in Pennsylvania, Northfield in 
Massachusetts, and Poland Springs 
in Maine have been distinguished 
these past few years by the high 
quality of students attending and the 
high level of thought pervading them. 

“What Is College Doing to Us” was 
the theme at Northfield, and Presi- 
dent Neilson of Smith College, Pro- 
fessor Aubrey of Chicago University, 
and Paul Porter of the League for 
Industrial Democracy were some of 
the leaders. 


The Religion of Jesus in a Confused 
World was the keynote at Buck Hill 
Falls, February 7-8. Bruce Curry, J. 
Stitt Wilson, and David R. Porter 
were the main speakers. Fourteen re- 
cent alumni led the different agenda 
(discussion) groups. More than three 
hundred students and professors from 
the Middle Atlantic Field were pres- 
ent. for a week-end of serious busi- 
ness, deep thinking about the baffling 
social problems of our modern life and 
the help which an undiluted applica- 
tion of the religion of Jesus will bring 
to them, together with a royally good 


time on skiis and toboggans in as per- 
fect a Pocono winter setting as could 
be desired. 


A model assembly of the League of 
Nations will assemble in March, with 
the University of Oklahoma as host. 


Not long ago the first New Mexico- 
West Texas student conference was 
held. It gave birth to a new Associa- 
tion at the Texas School of Mines at 
El! Paso. 


Bobby Jones, an alumnus of Emory 
University, was one of the speakers 
at a recent Association banquet at 
that institution. 

The lamp shade industry is being 
investigated by the Los Angeles Inter- 
collegiate Industrial Group. A two- 
fold approach is employed, consisting 
of personal contact with workers and 
research of documents applying to the 
industry. 

A course in “poise” is being offered 
at Temple University. And fresh- 
men at Vassar are instructed in the 
art of receiving compliments grace- 
fully. 


A five-day strike was the protest 
made by the Montana State College 
against a regulation that the girls had 
to be in their dormitories by eleven 
o’clock instead of 2:30. 


Race discrimination is to be found 
in all parts of the country. Most of 
us are prone to talk about brother- 
hood in general terms and neglect the 
specific difficulty that comes incon- 
veniently to hand. 


The Rocky Mountain Newsletter in 
November listed several definite cases 
of discrimination. This spotlight 
treatment has proved beneficial in 
some instances. In others the solu- 
tion has not yet been found. 


On the campus where the Negro girls were 
frightened away by the stoning of the 
windows in their house the situation is not 
yet greatly improved. One minister in the 
city became concerned; he tramped the streets 
for an entire day in an effort to find for 
them a home which would be comfortable. 
Nothing was available, however, and the girls 
moved to the house which they had formerly 
occupied. But the location is poor and the 
house uncomfortable. The Y. W. C. A. on the 
campus has since organized an interracial 
committee of citizens and students and pro- 
ceeding toward finding a home which will 
really be a home for the girls. 


At Nebraska Negro women have 
been granted opportunity to partici- 


pate in the intramural athletic con- 
tests. 


A few students at Bricks Junior 
College made friends with a few 
students from a white school thirty 
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miles away. After three visits had 
been exchanged between these two 
schools, the religious director at 
Bricks awoke to the fact that this 
friendly exchange presented a live 
starting point for the development 
of a vital interest in world problems. 

And so it was arranged that a 
joint group, composed of students 
from both schools and under co- 
chairmen, should meet once a month 
for study and discussion. This joint 
group has moved back and forth be- 
tween the two campuses for a year, 
and now they are making an attempt 
to improve local community race re- 
lations. 

At the invitation of this group, 
white and colored students and 
faculty from four other schools in 
North Carolina met with them at 
Brick Junior College last spring for 
Sunday morning worship, for dinner, 
and for discussion. The outcome of 
this meeting was the organization, 
with the help of the leaders of the 
Raleigh interracial student forum, of 
an interracial student conference 
with student officers and a faculty 
advisory board. 

The setting of their minds to an 
objective study of a personal prob- 
lem which has a world outreach led 
the Brick students out into wider 
channels of thinking, where thoughts 
of race often flowed into thoughts of 
labor problems, of the whole question 
of minority groups from the point 
of view both of numbers and of 
power. And so they readily 
established a second monthly meeting 
time when, by themselves, they 
gathered to discuss labor situations 
and international relations. Thus 
Christian World Education at Brick 
Junior College is a flame that burns 
brightly and lights many of the stu- 
dents in their thinking.—LOUISE 
McKINNEY, Bricks Junior College. 


Last spring the men’s group of 
white, colored, and Filipino students 
had a week-end retreat. During 
their two days stay at camp these 
young men had the finest contacts 
of their lives. They ate at one 
table, played games, fraternized. One 
white student, from a family where 
race prejudice is strong, said that 
never again could he regard Negroes 
as other than fellow human beings. 

The university Y. M. C. A. has on 
its Cabinet two able colored students, 
one serving as chairman of Discus- 
sion Groups and the other as chair- 
man of the Interracial Commission. 
This Commission has organized a 
team which will present programs at 
both white and Negro churches in the 
city of Lincoln. Students of both 
races are the speakers and a Negro 


quartet sings. One of these pro- 








University of Maine Association has furnished this attractive room, open at all 
times for private prayer. 


grams has already been held.—L. O. of friends of another race; joint cru- 
SWIGLER, University of Nebraska. sades for the betterment of college 
Much, much more could be said. or town; a developing philosophy of 
Lone students of one race spending joint conferences. There is no need 
days at colleges of the other group; to write more to show that “it can be 
teas and parties together in homes done.” The question is “Will it?” 


Books Will Help 


A few that every Association Cabinet will find 
invaluable. 


ON THE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 
The Message of the Student Christian Association Movement, 25c 
Place and Function of the Student YMCA, 25c 
Ways That Work (Y WC A), 50c 
The Work of the Student YMCA, $1.50 
Intercollegian Program Service (a monthly, $5.00 a year) 
The Intercollegian (a monthly, $1.25 a year) 





ON STUDENTS AND CHRISTIAN LIVING 
Ventures in Belief—Edited by H. P. VanDusen, $2.00 
Theism and the Modern Mood—Walter M. Horton, $2.00 
The Mysterious Universe—Sir James Jean, $2.25 
Spiritual Energies in Daily Life—Rufus M. Jones, $1.50 
Jesus or Christianity—Kirby Page, $1.00 
Enrichment of Prayer—Edited by D. R. Porter, $1.25 
Jesus and His Cause—Bruce Curry, $1.00 
By an Unknown Disciple, $1.25 


BIOGRAPHY 


Life of Henry B. Wright—George Stewart, $1.25 
Letters of Maxwell Chaplin—George Stewart, $1.25 
Larry—Thoughts of Youth. $1.25 


ON MODERN EDUCATION 


The Awakening College—Clarence Cook Little, $3.00 
Am I Getting an Education?—Sherwood Eddy, 15c 
The Student-Faculty Conference at “Detroit’”—report, $2.00 


Any title listed here may be ordered through The Intercollegian 
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Religious Workers with Students and 
Young People 
Religious Teachers in Schools 
and Colleges 
Under the Joint Auspices of 


Union ———- Seminary 
an 
Yale Divinity School 


July 6 to August 14, 1931 


at UNION SEMINARY in the SUMMER SESSION 
of COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY 
Courses with credit toward degrees include: 
Religion for Higher Education 
Professor Clarence P. Shedd, of Yale Divinity 
School, and Miss Leslie Blanchard, of the Y.W.C.A. 
Problems of Work with Young People 
Professor Erdman Harris, of Union Seminary. 
Introduction to the Christian Faith 
Professor H. P. Van Dusen, of Union Seminary. 
Reconstruction in Religious Education; Education in 
the Church and Allied Agencies 
Professor H. Shelton Smith, of Yale Divinity 
School. 
Religion of the Later Prophets 
Professor William R. Taylor, of Toronto University. 
The Literature and Religion of the New Testament 
Professor J. E. Frame, of Union Seminary. 
The Christian Church During the First Century After 
the Death of Jesus 
Professor James Moffatt, of Union Seminary. 
A Religious Philosophy of Life 
Professor R. L. Calhoun, of Yale Divinity School. 
The Kingdom of God and History 
Professor Richard Niebuhr, of Eden Seminary. 
Systematic Theology 
Professor A. C. McGiffert, Jr., of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
Studies in the Synoptic Gospels 
Professor W. E. Bundy, of De Pauw University. 
The Christian Ethic in the Modern World 
Rev. F. R. Barry, of Oxford University. 
Some Alternatives to Christian Ethics 
Professor R. L. Calhoun. 
Courses in the Problems and Work of the Ministry 
and 
The Preparation and Criticism of Sermons 
President Henry Sloane Coffin, Professors Reinhold 
Niebuhr, A. P. Fitch, H. H. Tweedy, James Mof- 


fatt, of Union Seminary. 


For Full Information, Apply to 
DEAN GAYLORD S. WHITE 
Director of Summer 
Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway - New York City 


























The 
Student-Faculty | 
Conference 


AN ONGOING PROCESS — The Student- 
Faculty Conference at Detroit was significant. 
It was more than that, it was a living process 
which in coming months will grow into full 
maturity on hundreds of college campuses in 
the United States. Its utterances, its findings, 
its stimulus will influence EDUCATION and 
RELIGION both in those colleges and univer- 
sities represented at Detroit and those partici- 
pating in the nation-wide discussion of its issues. 


THE DETROIT CONFERENCE 
REPORT WILL INCLUDE 


I 


REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONS 


I The Administrative IV Morals in Day of 
Policy Relativity 


II The Educational Sys) V_ Social Attitudes and 
tem Responsibilities 


III The Social and Or- VI Student Counseling 
ganized Life of the 
Campus 


VII The place of Religion in 
Higher Education 


II 


THE CONFERENCE ADDRESSES BY 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
Frederick J. Kelly 
George Albert Coe 


Norman Thomas 
Justin Wroe Nixon 
Walter F. Dexter 


$2.00 per copy 
$1.75 in lots of 5 


Order through The Intercollegian 
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Summer Training for 


Presidents and Secretaries 





Presidents at Blue Ridge 


HE sheer importance, not to men- 

tion the difficulties of the job of 
leading a modern Christian Associa- 
tion in the midst of the baffling multi- 
plicity of college activities, is leading 
an increasing number of presidents 
and secretaries to use the summer 
for special study. Courses specifi- 
cally arranged for them are offered 
by a number of the universities and 
graduate schools. In some cases 
these courses are actually under the 
control of committees of those con- 
cerned, thus insuring class discussion, 
seminars, reading and observation of 
immediate help upon the practical 
problems now confronting the Chris- 
tian Student Movement. 


From the experience of recent years 
it would appear that finance is not a 
problem in_ securing attendance. 
Limited scholarships are available in 
some cases and, with the help of 
traveling secretaries, local funds to 
defray expenses have been forthcom- 
ing wherever a president or secretary 
has been willing to invest his summer 
in improving his resources. And that 
—but it is said to the credit of local 
leaders, both presidents and secre- 
taries of the Associations as well as 
professors of religion, faculty coun- 
sellors and student pastors—is a 
steadily enlarging group. 

These summer courses in no way 
detract from the emphasis being 
placed on the Spring Officers’ Train- 
ing Conferences. Frequently plans 
for these are being expanded to in- 
clude all members of the cabinet and 
the faculty cooperators as well as the 
major officers. 


” the south most encouraging re- 
sults have followed the inaugura- 
tion of the Presidents’ School several 
years ago. Incoming presidents get 
together, under experienced leader- 
ship, specifically to fit themselves for 


their jobs. Every conceivable prob- 
lem is thought through—how to plan 
programs, how to raise money, how to 
get speakers to a campus, how to 
crash through the ice of indifference, 
how to work out a philosophy of life. 
The Southern Field Council is per- 
fecting its plans for this summer’s 
Presidents’ School which is to be held 
at Blue Ridge, N. C., June 8-July 20. 
This school is held in cooperation 
with the Y.M.C.A. Graduate School 
and Vanderbilt University. Univer- 
sity credit is granted. Inquiries 
should be addressd to Claud D. Nel- 
son, 412 Palmer Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


HE second annual School for 

Presidents of student religious 
organizations will be held July 6- 
August 14, in New York City under 
the auspices of the New England and 
Middle Atlantic Field Councils of the 
Y.M.C.A. The courses will consti- 
tute a part of the program of the 
joint summer school of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and Yale Divinity 
School. Two courses are required, a 
Seminar on the Philosophy, Technique 
and Methods of Work in a Student 
Christian Association, to be led by 
Professor Clarence P. Shedd of Yale; 
and a course entitled, “Introduction 
to the Christian Faith,” chaired by 
Professor Henry P. Van Dusen of 
Union. One additional course may 
be elected. Professor Shedd will act 
as Dean of the Presidents’ School. 
If the president cannot attend, an- 
other leader is eligible. Nineteen men 
attended the school last summer; 
their enthusiasm for it is unanimous 
and unbounded. Complete informa- 
tion may be secured through any field 
secretary or from Clarence P. Shedd, 


Yale Divinity School, 
Conn. 


New Haven, 


yy the summer quarter, June 
22—August 28, 1931, a special 
course of Religious Workers in Col- 
leges, Deans of Students and Person- 
nel Officers is being offered by the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago and Chicago Theological 
Seminary. In addition to courses in 
religion a course in Student Coun- 
seling is to be led by R. H. Edwards 
and one in the organization of Re- 
ligious Activities Among Students by 
Leslie Blanchard (both of these are 
in the first term, June 22—July 24). 
Information including details con- 
cerning the limited scholarship aid 
available may be secured from Dean 
Shailer Mathews, Graduate Divinity 
School at the University of Chicago, 
or President Albert W. Palmer, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 


yu Divinity School and Union 
Theological Seminary are cooper- 
ating in a Summer School for Work- 
ers with Students, to be held at Union 
Theological Seminary, July 6 — 
August 14. A course in Religion for 
Higher Education will be led by Pro- 
fessor Clarence P. Shedd and Miss 
Leslie Blanchard; the leadership of 
other courses will include Henry P. 
Van Dusen, Erdman Harris, James 
Moffatt, Robert L. Calhoun, Richard 
Niebuhr, F. R. Barry (Oxford), 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, A. P. Fitch, H. H. Tweedy, 
and others. Information concerning 
this school, including financial aid 
available, may be secured from Dean 
Gaylord S. White, Union Theological 
Seminary, 3041 Broadway, New York 
City. 





Last summer’s New York group 








Inspiring Guidance 


OBERLIN Presents a faculty of specialists drawn from five denom- 

inations. Each professor has a breadth of view which 
aids immeasurably in working out a practicable presentation of Christianity 
and its application to varied conditions. 


An anonymous gift of $100,000 this past year has made possible the crea- 
tion of a new chair. The professor who heads this department will super- 
vise the students in their laboratory experience, study them as individuals, 
help them integrate their classroom worry, and aid in adjusting their rela- 
tionships with the other instructors. 


The curriculum has been revised to provide a sound, progressive training 
for men and women who soon will meet the problems of modern fields. 


Missionaries in residence on the campus. Representatives of many de- 
nominations and races in student body. Definite program of study and 
work in varied fields during two months of summer vacation with semi 





weekly seminar meetings. 


Bachelor degree is an entrance pre-requisite. Send for catalog and require- 


ments for A.M., B.D., and $.T.M. degrees. 


Tuomas W. GraHam, Dean 


Oberlin, Ohio 











Nero Wore a Toga 
..- You Don’t! 


Then don’t wear his prejudices, either. 
See what the spirit of Jesus is doing in 
your world— 

taming economic forces 

easing the clash of men 

welding the races 

integrating the divided self 

leading searchers to God 


Read 


FAR HORIZONS 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE STU- 
DENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


$1.00 per year 
With THE INTERCOLLEGIAN $1.75 

















BARON PAUL NICOLAY 


By Greta Langenskjold 
Translated by Ruth Evelyn Wilder 


A book to be read when you feel that 
adventure has gone out of life. 


Baron Nicolay was by birth a country gentleman, 
by choice a pioneer. Spurning a life of ease on 
his beautiful Finnish estate, he spent his years 
in arduous journeys among the students of 
Russia. Filled with a passion to share with 
others his experience of Christ, he worked as a 
rural evangelist, visited prisons in Siberia, and 
eventually resigned his post in the State Depart- 
ment of Russia to give all of his time to building 
the Russian Student Christian Movement. He 
built well. Of his little company of faithful fol- 
lowers, some have survived the fires of persecu- 
tion and are today the leaders of the Russian 
Student Movement. 


A Book for Your Association Library 
A limited supply at a special price 
75c. 


Secure through The Intercollegian 


























This international group on the Coast met to discuss Pacific relations 


A Student Institute of Pacific Relations 


NE HUNDRED student delegates 
varying in size, shape and 
color—returned to their respective 
Pacific Coast universities, one Sunday 
last fall. They had been attend- 
ing the fifth annual conference of the 
Student Institute of Pacific Relations. 
The object of the conference is to pro- 
mote understanding in the Pacific 
area. 

The conference was held at Lokoya 
Lodge (near Napa, California) which 
is wonderfully suited to the purpose 
of the Institute for there students of 
different nationalities and races can 
gather to talk freely and be un- 
molested by prejudiced neighbors. 

This year’s conference, like previous 
conferences of the Student Institute 
of Pacific Relations, was organized 
into four round tables, each delegate 
sitting in on one. The round tables 
met and adjourned at stated times, 
but they were so stimulating that dis- 
cussions continued long after official 
hours. After the Plenary Session, 
which broke up about ten-thirty Sat- 
urday evening, discussion in groups of 
three, five and more continued. A 
survey of the topics of discussion 
showed that they varied all the way 
from Communism to English gardens. 

The round tables which led to these 
long “bull-sessions” were: 


China Today—T. C. Lin of the De- 
partment of Oriental Languages of 
the University of California. 


Race Prejudice on the Pacific Coast 
as it Concerns the Student—Reginald 
Bell of the History Department of 
Stanford University and George 
Johnson of a Berkeley law firm. 


Cultural Contacts in the Pacific 
Area—Kazuo Kawai of the History 
Department of Stanford University. 


Problems of Colonial Rule in the 
Orient—H. J. Noble of the History 
Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


When conference members return to 
their campi fellow students always 
ask, “Well, what did you get done?” 
The question can be answered only in 
the words of Chester Rowell, who ad- 
dressed the Student Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations on the subject of “To- 


Money in 


that the Willamette University 
Y. M. C. A. launched last spring its 
drive for finances. When the cabinet 
introduced the idea of a spring drive 
much averse opinion was expressed— 
students are nearly out of money, etc. 
But the Association needed some 
money to get its work under way and 
therefore came to the conclusion that 
a spring drive would be worth the 
experiment. 

The first and most important task 
was the selection of a committee will- 
ing to do some hard work. Then, 
keeping in mind a definite budget (a 
sum more than twice the previous 
year’s) the committee listed and esti- 
mated all possible sources. It seemed 
likely that one-half our money could 
come from the students, one-fourth 
from the faculty, and one-fourth 
from the alumni and special gifts. 

A definite day—not several days 
but one day—was chosen on which to 
stage the drive. The committee pre- 
pared a definite calendar of proced- 


day and Tomorrow in the Pacific 
Area.” He said that unofficial confer- 
ences produce results only in the de- 
gree to which conference members re- 
turn to their communities or states 
and exert pressure on the officials to 
bring about a more. enlightened 
government. The Student Institute 
has through its members started 
agitation on the campi which is lead- 
ing to a greater participation of 
foreign students in university life. 


MIRIAM STROUT. 
Stanford University. 


the Spring 
Why Not? 


¥ was with a feeling of adventure 


ure and preparation leading up to the 
day, which, incidentally, was Friday, 
May 16. 

The advertising started in our col- 
lege paper two weeks in advance. The 
President of the university wrote an 
article on “The Value of the ‘Y’”; 
the Association’s president announced 
the goal and plans for expenditure 
of the sums raised; previous accom- 
plishments were also given space. 
This same week one solicitor was lined 
up for every twelve or fifteen men in 
school. The committee got real 
leaders of the campus as solicitors. 

During the next week further ad- 
vertising was done through the paper, 
and a few posters. The college 
weekly, distributed on Thursday at 
noon, had several articles describing 
our budget and the work for which 
it was needed. Box heads, column 
fill-ins and a formal advertisement 
were other features. 

The committee took the time to 
make out a card for each man on the 
campus, writing in his Friday sched- 
































Hartford 
Seminary 
Foundation 





The church is the foundation of civili- 
zation and young men and women of 
large vision are planning a life of world 
service. Three schools on one large 
campus offer a wide variety of religious 
training for young men and women. 
Theological Seminary, School of Reli- 
gious Education, Kennedy School of 
Missions offer training for pastors, re- 
ligious teachers, missionaries. 50 on 
teaching staff, representing many de- 
nominations. International atmosphere. 
Courses leading to B.D., M.A., S.T.M., 
Ph.D., B.R.E., M.R.E. Send for cata- 


log. 
Dhak all 


Hartford Theological Seminary 
R. H. Potter, D.D., Dean 


Hartford School of Religious Education 
K. R. Stolz, D.D., Dean 


Kennedy School of Missions 
E. W. Capen, Ph.D., Dean 


MOL 


HARTFORD 


SEMINARY 
FOUNDATION 


William Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., 
LL.D., President Emeritus 


Robbins Wolcott Barstow, D.D., 


President 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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CROZER 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and Room-rent free. 
ae available for approved stu- 
nts. 


Seminary’s relations to University of 
Pennsylvania warrant offer of the fol- 
lowing courses: 


I. Resident Course for Preachers and 
Pastors. Seminary degree of B.D. 
or Diploma. 


II. Resident Course with emphasis on 
Religious Education and Social 
Service. Seminary degree of B.D., 
University degree of A.M. 


Ill. Resident Training for Advanced 
Scholarship. Graduate Course lead- 
ing to Seminary degree of Th.M., 
University degree of Ph.D. 

Address 
MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
Chester, Pennsylvania 





























THE CHICAGO 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Founded—1855 


A great city for its laboratory and a great uni- 
versity for its neighbor. Established traditions 
of: social service, vital faith and spiritual free- 
dom. Strong faculty, high academic standards 
and stimulating student fellowships. 


Come to Chi- 
cago and pre- 
pare for the 
ministry, 
teaching or 
other Christian 
service. A 
graduate 
school, open to 
both men and 
women. Oppor- 
tunities for 
self-help and 
field work, ur- 
ban or rural, 


For further in- 
formation, ad- 
dress: 





Albert W. Palmer 
President 
5757 University 
Avenue, Chicago 
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ule, name, and phone number. In- 
struction sheets were made listing 
some suggestions and a few definite 
accomplishments of the _ student 
Christian Association. 

On Thursday evening a banquet 
was given for the solicitors. The 
president of the university spoke, a 
talk was given on the psychology of 
approaching a prospect. The alpha- 
betically arranged schedule cards, one 
for each student on the campus, had 
been laid out on a side table. After 
mimeographed instruction sheets were 
given to each prospective solicitor, 
they went to the table and selected a 
certain number of cards of fellows to 
be approached. The banquet ad- 
journed with some real enthusiasm 
and the men started their work at 
7:45 the next morning. 


By asking for a small down pay- 
ment on the pledges enough money 
was acquired for spring running ex- 


penses. Collecting was done in the 
early fall. It is: easier to get the 
money in the fall, on pledges pre- 


viously made, than to try to get cash 
pledges in the fall. The secret of 
collecting is to give the men a chance 
to pay and to urge them to do so the 


first week in school before their 
money is spent. 
Very, very few are refusing to 


pay; and the cabinet is attributing a 
great deal of this year’s success to 
the early start that was made possible 
by the holding of the finance drive 
early last spring. 

PHILIP C. ARMSTRONG. 
Willamette University. 


Theologs Size Up Leadership of the, Future 


F there is to be a religious revival 

in our day it will come only when 
the men now in the seminaries—the 
leaders of the Church in the next 
decades—are laid hold on by vital re- 
ligion. It is this fact which gives 
special significance to the part which 
students played in the New England 
Interseminary Conference at Hart- 
ford (Connecticut) last month. The 
list of speakers who were invited to 
discuss the theme, “On the Verge of 
a Spiritual Awakening,” included men 
of international reputation. 


This is no place to repeat the 
schedule of addresses or to summarize 
the speeches. But one big fact Stands 
out and must be mentioned: practi- 
cally every speaker laid down the 
thesis that religion is past the day 
when it should turn to any other field 
for permission to proclaim its gospel. 
The Church has played the fool in 
saying to science, “By your leave”, 
for men of science are themselves 
now declaring that materialism is an 
unscientific hypothesis and that re- 
ligion’s continuing faith in spiritual 
reality is closer to scientifically ap- 
prehended truth than the arrogant 
generalizations on cosmic character- 
istics which some test-tube philoso- 
phers have laid down as unimpeach- 
able insights into the nature of the 
universe. The revival of theology 
which will follow when the fetters of 
the dogmatism of a vascillating but 





Thoughts About Worship 


“All over the world today men are trying to rethink the 
meaning and intention of public worship. This is the most 


hopeful single sign on the religious horizon.”—Sperry. 


“To be in love with life, to have a zest for life, to find it 
good, to love not merely this or that partial good, but to 
love life, all of it, to love God—this is religion. 
and celebrate life, not merely this good fortune or delivery 
from that distress, but the memory of all things, the hope 
of all things, life entire and complete, to praise God and 
to celebrate His goodness, this is worship.”—Vogt. 


“The most fundamental need, duty, honor, and happiness 
of man is not petition, nor even contrition, nor again even 
thanksgiving—these three kinds of prayer which indeed 
must never disappear out of our spiritual lives—but adora- 


tion.’—Von Hugel. 


To praise 








overweening science are cast aside, 
bids fair to give us a mighty renais- 
sance of belief which will freshen and 
sweeten the stagnant waters both of 
tepid liberalism and of brackish 
fundamentalism. The Church will be 
able to speak in her own right, and 
in the language which meets the 
needs of this day. 

But theology is not religion: it is 
a means of guiding religious think- 
ing. And the second important fact 
about the Hartford Conference was 
the way in which they made earnest 
with the ethical struggle. Not only 
did they discover that religion has a 
right to steer its own course in the 
world of thought; they were driven 
even more forcibly to the conclusion 
that ethical realism is the only hope 
of realistic religion, and that realistic 
religion is the only hope for a valid 
ethic. The secular world at large is 
ethically bankrupt. Take the single 
fact of the present mess in the eco- 
nomic realm and the pitiful inade- 
quacy of the answers suggested by 
financial and _ industrial powers: 
within the limits of the ethic of the 
present system there is no satisfac- 
tory answer. It becomes the job of 
religion to speak, to speak vigorously 
and specifically. “Jahveh hath 
spoken, I cannot but prophesy.” And 
that job, if done, promises inevitably 
a religious awakening. Not merely 
through theology, nor even primarily 
through such rearrangements of our 
thinking, will we discover the springs 
of living religion: but let us begin in 
earnest to construct an economic 
ethic which is consciously Christian, 
and we shall discover the true nature 
of the ethical God in whose name we 
work. 


That means a combination of intel- 
lectual acumen and moral courage 
which the Church has not yet demon- 
strated in our day. We have had our 
solitary prophets; but the wilderness 
has not had ears. The rank and file 
of pulpit and pew have not wanted 
to be awakened; irritation is their 
response. But now “the times” have 
sounded the alarm, startling com- 
placency into bewilderment. In these 
days of conference at Hartford a half 
hundred men found themselves sud- 
denly aware of an increasingly in- 
sistent urgency. They will do more 
than take up the cry of the solitary 
trail-blazers. They have girded them- 
selves for the job which these proph- 
ets have made possible. 


—BUELL GALLAGHER. 
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The Wayfarer 


For “Balanced 
officers I 


rations” for 
recommend: 


new 


Tue MESSAGE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
What a C. C. A. Commission of men 
and women—after a year’s study— 
conceive the central task of a Chris- 
tian Association to be. This should 
be read by every incoming officer. 
(Association Press; 25c). 


STUDENT 
MOVEMENT. 


Tue Work OF THE STUDENT YM 
CA by Herbert L. Seamans—An 
arsenal of practical suggestions for 
every member of a YMCA Cabinet. 
(Association Press; $1.50). 

Ways THat Work. The equivalent 
for Y WCA Cabinets, prepared by a 
group of Y. W. C. A. secretaries. 
(Y. W. C. A., Ames, Iowa; 50c). 

INTERCOLLEGIAN PROGRAM SERVICE. 
Worth many times the $5.00 that it 


costs annually. The issue on Stu- 
dent Association Finance is a gold- 
mine. (Student Division). 
* = > 
Jane Addams (eminent black-list 


member) said recently: “In my jour- 
neys around the world I have been 
much impressed with the power of old 
women for making mischief. College 
graduates, too, like to think of things 
as they were, but I hope they will 
realize that it is possible to love their 
Alma Mater without insisting that 
nothing ever be changed.” With the 
sweeping changes now going on all 
over the college map, I fear many such 
alumni and alumnae may be perturbed 
at the thought that their education 
was secured during an experimental 


period now almost completely dis- 
credited. THE WAYFARER’ expects 
soon to see some university an- 


nouncing special courses for the re- 
education of college graduates. What 
a demand there would be for admit- 
tance! 


* * 7 


For sheer moral daring the laurels 
must go to that assistant professor at 
Princeton who utters the belief that 
Einstein is wrong. The truth, he 
holds, lies somewhere between Ein- 
stein and W. de Sitler. THE Way- 
FARER claims no knowledge of the 
facts—not being one of the twelve 
who understand the theory of rela- 
tivity—but he recognizes heroism 
when he sees it! 


* - + 


Speaking of truth which lies “some- 
where between” I am reminded of the 
student who sagely and confidently 


told a professor, “There are, I find, 
two theories about God: (1) that 
God exists; and (2) that God does 
not exist. But the truth, I have come 
to believe, lies somewhere between 
these two extremes.” 


* * ~ 


THE WAYFARER is glad to recognize 
the election to the Presidency of 
Hampton Institute of Arthur Howe, 
assistant professor of citzenship at 
Dartmouth, and a former secretary 
of the Christian Movement at Yale 
and in the preparatory schools. At 
Yale, where he graduated in 1912, he 
was captain of football and All- 
American quarterback. 


* * ~ 


Another “student mover” appointed 
to a college presidency is Charles 
Anderson, Presbyterian representative 
on the University of Pennsylvania 
Christian Association staff, who goes 
to Tusculum College. He is succeeded 
at Penn by Monroe Everett of O. A. C. 


* * * 


It is always a good day when we 
welcome Student Movement leaders 
from other countries. How much 
poorer we would be without the help- 
ful visits in recent years of Studdert 
Kennedy, Herbert Gray, Canon 
Raven, T. R. Glover, Visser ’t Hooft, 
and T. Z. Koo—not to mention others 
who have enriched our life and added 
to our joy. Now, I understand that 
F. R. Barry of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, is to be with us in June for a 


few of the conferences and fewer 
still college visits. One of the two 
or three most popular and useful 





Sherwood Eddy 


*men, he fared forth. 


speakers to student groups in the 
British Isles, he is perhaps best 
known in this country as the author 
of Christianity and Psychology. 


* . * 


Lloyd Morgan’s theory of emergent 
evolution apparently is taking hold: 
out in California the College of the 
Pacific team recently played a game 
of basketball on roller-skates. And 
Swarthmore, I understand, plays 
tennis on ice skates. 


* * * 


Andre Maurois, French author, re- 
lates an experience with a New York 
taxi driver; discovering his “fare” 
was French, revealed his own know- 
ledge of French, English, Latin and 
Italian. The conversation turned to 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche of whom 
the driver said, “They don’t really 
live what they preach.” 


* * 
Mooney and Billings are still in jail. 


S # *% 


For his many friends remote from 
the Commodore Hotel on January 
27th, I reprint herewith a part of the 
program of the testimonial dinner to 
honor Sherwood Eddy on his official 
retirement from the YMCA: 

And there is 


gallant Sherwood 


Eddy. Of all knights he is the most 
bold, most glad and best beloved. 
Unto him is none like nor parallel. 


Bestowing all his goods upon other 
Full many a 
Castle of Wronge did he storm, from 
his own demesne to the far-off lands 
of Ind, Zanzibar, Sinim, and the 
heights of Turkestan. Right valiantly 
he fought until there was no tyrant 
who had not felt the point of his 
lance and no cause which did not 
owe him meed. The eager youth of 
all lands full loyally acclaim him. 

The legend goes that where his foot 
touched the desert, springs of water 
gushed forth, and from his footsteps 
on the hills sprang anon flowers that 
no winter cold could destroy. Through- 
out the universal world the people 
without hope heard his gracious 
words and were glad. Full many a 
marvel he wrought making the blind 
to see and the wicked to become good. 
And thus he filled to the brim three 
score of years of golden deeds. Time 
surrenders her claim upon him and 
has given him endless dominion over 
the heart of youth. 


—THE WAYFARER. 





